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For the Companion. 
BLUNDERING JOE. 


Joe Walters was one of the best fellows in the 
world. He was good-natured and kind-hearted, 
ever ready to do a favor to friend or stranger. 
He was, moreover, handsome and well-formed, 
and was the only son of a well-to-do store-keep- 
er, who was also the postmaster of “Willow 
Cross Roads.” 

Fortune certainly had favored him,.and nature 
too. The wonder is that he was not the village 
favorite and the school hero; but he wasn’t, and 
he knew it as well as any body did, and often 
mourned that he was “such an unlucky fellow 
that not one, but his parents, could like him.” 

Meaning to do right, he was always doing 
wrong; not in the sense of committing real sin, 
but doing what was unwise and impolite, and 


for him golden opinions. 

Joe blundered through his school days, and 
was rejoiced when he entered his father’s store, 
where there was no danger of spilling inkstands 
on girls’ dresses, or hanging his heavy overcoat 
above their dainty little hats, and then being 
crushed with their scowls and frowns. 

But a country store is a poor place for a blun- 
dering boy. Joe’s first exploit was to roll a bar- 
rel of “eggs” off the wagon, in place of a flour 
barrel; and a pretty mess they had to clean up 
when it was opened!—chaff, and broken eggs, 
and whole ones, all mixed up in a way which 
vexed his father beyond measure. 

In selling hoes and rakes he often put the 
handles through looking-glasses; and once, in 
taking down scythes from a beam, he dislodged 
a shelf full of crockery, and did more damage 
than could be replaced by the profit on twenty 
ecythes. 

Joe’s father had long been sole store-keeper at 
“Willow Cross Roads;” but about the time Joe 
went into the business, a rival had built a fine 
“model store” across the way, with horse-sheds, 
troughs, and other conveniences for farmers, of 
which the old-fashioned Mr. Walters had never 
dreamed. 

Then commenced a sharp rivalry in which 
masters and clerks joined. Mr. Walters was 
most sensitive about having his old customers 
decoyed from him by these “city upstarts,” as 
he called the new-comers. But it was being 
done. 

In place of the dozen or two pieces of ugly 
prints, delaines and ginghams with which he 
had long satisfied the farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters, they hung out rich cashmeres, muslins and 
berages, ticketed “half-price.” In place of the 
Pink and blue crockery ware in his window, 
they displayed gilt and white china, with plated 
teapots, and even cake-baskets. 

W hile Mr. Walters sat tipped back in his chair, 
Waiting for customers, they sent out hand-bills 
headed “Great Bargains. Comeand See.” They 
stood in the door, watching for wagons, and at 
sight of one, one of-the young fellows would 
a out to take the horse and put him in the 
— and they treated every old farmer or day- 
ree like a gentleman, which, whatever their 

mae were, was very agreeable to them. 

- reatly to the chagrin of Mr. Walters, people 

pa to forsake him, or to come to his store for 

oan ts to his rival 8 for bargains. Still, 
» the old families stood by him. 

There was a family living just out of the vil- 
ee was greatly increased by servants 
ho “He rhands. , Hosts of city people, finding 
then ae place more agreeable for nothing 
in aan nen at high prices, rushed up there 
abies always welcome, but often abusing 
ay. y: So the Harris family and two oth- 

* OF similar style of living, could almost sup- 
cia — And as they had always been well- 
nities 7 — W alters, they did not go with the 

. © the new rival establishment. 
Be wm Harris had two daughters, more re- 
le for their size than for their beauty, 





‘Who, nevertheless, aimed at being belles. They 


om. 
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BLUNDERING JOE. 


drew much attention from gentlemen, which 
—censorious people said—was owing to their 
broad acres, rather than to their charms. 

One moonlight evening a party from the 
Squire’s, in two or three carriages, drove up to 
theold store for the mail, on their way home from 
a picnic. Some one proposed going in for nuts 
and candy; and anotlicr, a sylph-like girl from 
the city, cried, “O, yes, let us go in and be 
weighed!” Melinda Harris made strong objec- 
tion, saying, “They only weigh animals that are 
to be sold, and we are not in the market yet!’ 
But the guests prevailed, and the whole party 
alighted. Stout young men stepped on to the 
scales and noted down their weight, proud if it 
exceeded that of their companions. Then the 
city belle put her tiny foot on the rough plat- 
form, and Joe, ‘who was waiting on them, cried 
out, “Ninety-one!” 

“Ninety-one! I don’t believe a word of it! 
That’s the weight of acow! I'll begin to diet 
to-morrow, and if I don’t stop growing, Pll go 
home next week! Now jump on, Melinda, and 
see if you can beat that!” said the silly girl. 

“Beat that?” cried Joe, innocently. ‘Why, 
she'll weigh a hundred and forty, if she does 
one pound!” and thinking to make a pleasant 
little joke, he added, “Father had to have the 
scales regulated after he weighed Miss Harris 
last time! He says the only thing people like 
short weight and measure in, is their own weight 
and their shoes. If ladies’ shoes fit them, they 
always say ‘they’re numbered wrong.’ If they 
get the number they call for, their feet are 
pinched up like those of Chinese ladies. I guess 
you never wore those ‘threes and a-half’ you 
bought last spring, Miss Melinda? I never saw 
such a tight shoe goton to a foot! Father says 
fives wopld be the thing for you! Jump on, 
now, and I’ll weigh you, and I guess you’ll bring 
the scales down!” : 

“You'll never weigh me, nor fit a shoe on me, 
either!” cried Melinda, her eyes flashing fire. 
“Thank fortune, there’s another store in town. 
Ill never enter this old shanty again to be in- 
sulted!” and out she flew, followed by her 
friends, all of whom thought her very silly, as 
she certainly was. 

But her influence was, from that hour, turned 
against Mr. Walters’ store, in favor of the other. 
Soon, all the old families followed the Harrises, 


and gt lencth Mr. Walters was astounded by 


learning from Washington, that “the post-office 
had been removed, by petition of the citizens, to 
the store of Rush, Grabbit & Co.”’ 

This was a great gricf to him; because he 
fancied that his old friends, while professing to 
regard his interests, had conspired against him; 
nor could he understand it, till the Squire said 
to him, some weeks afterwards,— 

“T’m sorry that Joe offended my young folks 
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so. They declare that nothing shall be bought 
for the house here, since he told Melinda, in 
presence of several young gentlemen, that she 
tried to cheat in her weight; and that you said 
she laced tight and pinched her feet, to make 
people believe they were small. He also told 
her that she weighed morethanacow! I’m sor- 
ry to forsake you, but we all have to miad the 
ladies, you know.’’ 

Of course Joe denied, as he had a right to do, 
the report Miss Melinda gave; but the result of 
his blunder was the same to his father’s in- 
terests. 

If he had had any tact, he would have known 
that some ladies never like to feel that they are 
growing old or stout, or that they have large 
feet or waists; and that when they are forced to 
believe the unwelcome truths themselves, they 
dislike to know that others believe them, too. 

If people are happier for keeping out of mind 
any family misfortune, or personal defect, or 
peculiarity, it is but politeness on the part of 
others, to avoid thrusting it before them, und 
others. <A slight blunder in such matters, may 
cause great mortification and unhappiness, and 
reflect most unfavorably on him who perpe- 
trates it. 

It was too late for Mr. Walters to spring up 
and run an opposition to the “young America” 
establishment opposite him; so he quietly with- 
drew and bought a farm. 

The last we heard of Joe, he was exhibiting 
the same heedlessness, want of tact, and inat- 
tention to what he was doing, as in his youth. 
The result was, he constantly gained for himself 
enemies, where he might have had friends. 

—_—_——\_+e—___—_— 
KNOWN BY HIS WORKS. 


In a musical instrument, when we observe a 
number of strings set to harmony, we conclude 
that some skilful musician hath tuned them. 

When we see thousands of men in a field 
marshalled under their respective colors, all 
yielding exact obedience, we infer that there is 
a General to whose orders they are subject. 

In a watch, when we observe springs and 
wheels, great and small, each so fitted as to con- 
cur to an orderly motion, we acknowledge the 
skill of an artificer. 

When we come into a printing-office, and see a 
vast variety of different letters so regulated and 
disposed as to make a book, we are at once con- 
vinced that there is some cgmposer by whose 
art they were brought into such a frame. 

When we behold a fair building, we conclude 
it had an architect. 

When we see a stately ship completely fitted 
out and safely conducted to the port, we know 
that it had builders and a pilot. 

The visible world is such an instrument—army, 








watch, building, book and ship; and as undeni- 
ably proves that God was, and is the tuner, ar- 
tificer, architect and pilot of it—Arrowsmith. 





For the Companion. 


TALE OF THE OLD PARSONAGE. 
THE GRAY HEADSTONE. 

I wanted some sewing done, and driving to 
old Aunt Mag’s, the gossip of the place, a wrin- 
kled crone who sometimes assisted our house- 
keeper, I made known my €esire. 

“Law, miss, we aint got no seamstress, as you 
call it, but Hetty Merrymonth, she does them 
sort 0’ things, sometimes. Look here, do you 
see that red house way over yonder? There’s 
where ’Bijah Merrymonth, the saxton, lives. I 
kinder guess Hetty’s tu home, and aint got no 
work special to du; and if she hesn’t, she’ll help 
you. Keep yourhoss right straight up the road 
till you come to a milestun, then turn off to 
your right, an’ you’ll see a windin’ path, sorter. 
That'll lead you right there; you can’t help 
a-findin’ it.” 

It was easily found. The old sexton, over- 
powered by.the heat of the day, sat on a rude 
bench before his door, half asleep, and the smoke 
curled lazily from his blackened pipe. 

His shovel and pick fnid on the ground at the 
side of the porch, as if ready for use at any 
moment, and a thin, unmusical voice sounded 
from the inside, singing some ancient melody. 

I went in at the bidding of the old man, and 
before I was discovered, took note of an odd fig- 
ure, perched on an easy-chair, humming and 
knitting, and opposite her, another odder and 
older figure, fast asleep, with the sun streaming 
upon her withered face. 

As the sound of my footfall struck the ear of 
the first named oddity, she looked up with a 
glance of surprise, hopped from the chair on 
which she had perched herself, pulled the cur- 
tain with a succession of jerks till it shut the 
sun from the sleeper’s face, and then came 
toward me. 

Not over four feet in stature, scarcely that, 
was this curious piece of womanhood; yet her 
hair was gray, her slight figure stooping, and 
her forehead lined with fine wrinkles. 

There was a something in the expression of 
her diminutive face that pleased me—a gleam 
of perpetual good nature, a twinkling light in 
her very small but very bright blue eyes—and 
the readiness with which she answered my query, 
if she ever went out to sew, made me anxious to 
engage her at as early a day as possible. 

“Lucky bakin’s all over,” she added, ‘for ma 
can’t see to every thing.” 

“You leave your mother alone, sometimes, 
then,” I said, glancing at the sleeping figure, 
whose head kept up a perpetual bobbing. 

“O, law! yes; ma’s worth two of me for smart- 
ness. She can take care of herself, old as she 
is. Every tooth sound, too; sight and hearing 
perfect, and she eighty-five. She’s older than 
pa. He’s only seventy. But you sit down and 
rest you—and sha’n’t I bring you a cup of milk 
afore you go?” 

I thanked her and assented. AsI was drink- 
ing the sweet and pleasant draught, the old sex- * 
ton sauntered in, both hands in his pockets, his 
pipe in his mouth, and seating himself near my 
chair, said, with the utmost sang frvid,— 

“T guess you be one o’ them new folk up to 
the old parsonage, ben’t you?” 

“You guess right,” I replied, amused at his 
independence of manner. ° 

“Yes, well, I thought I did. Glad you be 
neighborly. The poor old house has looked 
lonesome since the dominic died, poor man. “I 
buried him.” 

“Did you?” 
to say. 

“Yes, I did; and his wife afore him. They. 
lay jest hind o’ the old chapel, P’r’aps you’ve 
seen a white marble stun and a Weepin’ willer 
over it. I planted that willer.” ” 

“Indeed!” 


I did not well know what next 
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“Yes. The place looked kinder bare and un- | towards them that had blighted all his prospects, 
comf’table like; wasn’t nothin’ sociable about | for she gréw pale and thin—but then always 50 
it, and it seemed so onnateral for any thing | sweet and cheerful. 


about the dominie to look lonesome, he was sich 
a cheery man—that is, afore his wife died—that 
I couldn’t stan’ it; so I planted that ere willer 
tree. 

“T allers liked the song ‘All along of a willer 
tree,’ that I used to sing when I was a young- 
ster. Then there’s a wery nice verse on thre stun; 
you must go and read it.” 

There was, then, some poetry in the poor old 
sexton, who looked so forlorn and withered. As 
I was going out, his little, old, withered daugh- 
ter asked me if I would like to go and see where 
the dominie laid. 

I assented, and presently found myself in the 
old church-yard, walking through the narrow, 
grassy paths, near which many a sunken stone 
had buried even the name of the poor dust be- 
low. o } 

“Here’s where the dominie sleeps,” said my 
little guide, pointing to a plain, white monu- 
ment at the top of a little, grassy knoll; and 
over there, under that gray stone, poor Peggy 
Tiptop lies.” 

“Peggy Tiptop!” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

“Yes, that’s what the old doctor named her— 
a little thing in the poor-house, that nobody 
claimed. « 

“She was sent there from some house where 
they found her on the door-step. 

“She was a curious little creature, very bright 
and wholesome to look at, and a good deal pet- 
ted by every body that saw her. 

“When she was about nine years old they took 
her to the parsonage, to teach her how to behave 
as well as to work; and she did grow up un- 
common pretty, and the dominie and his wife 
taking a great fancy to her, they gave her anoth- 
er name; but Peggy Tiptop every body called 
her who spoke of her, and Peggy Tiptop she 
continued to be. 

“It happened that there was a very nice school- 
master here at that time, and he come of a very 
good family, only poor, perhaps, and he board- 
ed with the dominie. 

“Peggy was then a smart girl to look at as 
ever you see; not, perhaps, what you would call 
handsome, but with beautiful eyes as ever was, 
and a proper sensible girl, too, with no nonsense 
about her. 

“She'd caught up in her learning with the best; 
but some of the proud upstarts of scholars, that 
didn’t have half her brains, looked down upon 
her, and called her the dominie’s servant; and 
sometimes they called her by her old name, Peg- 
gy Tiptop. 

“However, the upshot was, that a fever broke 
out here—it was more like a plague—and almost 
every body was sick. 

“The dominie had it first, then his wife, and 
lastly the teacher; so that they were all down 
together, and nobody to take care of them but 
Peggy Tiptop. 

“Poor girl, she didn’t sleep for weeks. Some- 
times she had a liltle help, but oftener not, for 
it was hard to get that, for love or money. 

“Any way, she bore up like a hero,—never 
seemed to feel sick, or tired, or sleepy. 

“When the teacher got well, Peggy was worn 
out dreadful; but still she kept up. The doctor 
said that her care saved all their lives, ’specially 
Mr. Harry’s, who was sicker than the rest, and 
who was very grateful; for, you see, he had 
liked her a long time. 

“So he begged her to be his wife, and she cén- 
sented, for it seems she liked him as well as he 
did her; but their engagement was to be a long 
one, that is, till Mr. Harry should get settled in 
a profession. 

“Well, winter came, and he went away to fin- 
ish up at college. He hadn’t been gone but a 
few months, writing every few days, before a 
lady and gentleman came to the dominie’s, and 
asked to see him. 

“Then he had to go into poor Peggy’s history, 
of course, though he told them she was just the 
same to him as a beloved daughter. 

“But they wouldn’t be satisfied with seeing 
him, they made him bring poor Peggy out, and 

then they said some terrlble things that nearly 

broke her poor heart, I expect; for they were 
the parents of Mr. Ilarry, and couldn’t bear the 
idea of him marrying a nameless nobody. 

‘After they had gone, Mr. Harry having heard 
of it, he came, too, and he tried every way to 

make her forget their unkindness. 

“Ile wanted her to marry him then and there, 
but she wouldn’t hear to hima minute. Unless 
his parents were willing, she said, she would 


never go into the family; and she was one of 


that quiet sort that means what they say; she 
never wished to disgrace nobody. 


“So he had to go, sick at heart enough, poor 


sittin’ in the very place where she lies now, poor 
soul! looking so wistful, and sometimes the tears 
a-runnin’ down her pale cheeks; but she could 
brighten up the peartest, and make you think, 


‘what's the use of ifs? Some people walks in 


“T’ve seen her often on a summer’s afternoon, 


that nothin’ was the matter. 

“Two or three times Mr. Harry he come here, 
and she woukin’t see him, although the dominie, 
himself, begged he#too. 

“T suppose that watching and working must 
have undermined her constitution, for she be- 
gun to get too weak to leave the house, and she 
wasted and wasted, till she just died without no 
disease that had a name to it; but I believe it 
was heart-break. 

“Tt seemed as if every one must be sorry that 
ever looked down upon her, and called her names, 
and despised her. 

“Curious enough, the day after she died, there 
came a great chest full of presents from foreign 
countries, and a letter that said she was Miss 
Anna Bursdale; that her mother had died at her 
birth, and her father lost every thing, and that 
was the reason she was left as she was; that her 
father had become rich in a foreign country, and 
the bearer was to take her there with him; and 
while the poor girl laid dead in the house, those 
beautiful things were taken out—O, so beau- 
tiful! . 

“It was a dreadful time in the dominie’s fam- 
ily, and as for poor Mr. Harry, he never got 
over it. 

“In a few weeks after the funeral, he went off 
to India.” 

“If they had only been kinder!” I said, my 
eyes dim with tears. 

“Tf,” cried the little woman, indignantly, 


shadows all their lives, but I’ve noticed it’s fre- 
quently through the injustice of men and wom- 
en who let their wicked selfishness and pride 
stand in the way of other people’s happiness. 
That’s where the blame lays.” 


or ——— 
For the Companion. 


THE TRIALS OF MISS EVELINE. 


Miss Eveline, as she was accustomed to an- 
nounce herself, “was from the city.” ‘ 
She spdke of herself in this way, for several 
reasons. 
She had somehow received the impression, 
that to be from the country was equivalent to 
being ignorant, rude, and badly dressed; and 
that to hail from the city, was to announce her- 
self as one who had yeceived special advantages, 
and was entitled to superior consideration. 
She had been sent to one of ‘the New England 
seminaries, partly to keep her out of mischief, 
and partly for her health. 
Of course, her foolish mother did not think 
Eveline could be taught much—at a country 
school! : 
As may be supposed of such a girl, Eveline 
made her appearance some days after the term 
commenced, and the young ladies had all been 


deficiencies. 


tion: . 


pursue?” 


she expected to produce. 
ceived lessons ?” 

“O, ve studied them all for several terms 
Mamma thought I had better keep on witl 


was in the country.” 
perhaps,” returned the teacher; “but the rules o 
plying yourself to the languages.” 
mon branches,” said Eveline, with a toss of he 


curls. 


for myself.” 
The girl took the book, and ran over the pag 


was in a titter. 


classified. Her tardiness made the young miss 
more conspicuous, and at once turned the at- 
tention of the scholars to her qualifications and 


As it was necessary to examine the new-comer 
in order to place her with scholars of her own 
grade, she was called to the platform the morn- 
ing after her arrival, and asked the usual ques- 


“Miss Eveline, what studies do you wish to 
“French, Latin, Spanish, and Italian, and 
music,” answered the young lady, pertly, glanc- 


ing over the school-room to enjoy the sensation 


“In how many of these branches have you re- 


these, and not take any new branches, while I 


“There is no objection fo your pursuing these, 
f| “Miss Eveline, what is the capital of the 
our school require that you should have a good 
knowledge of the English branches, before ap- 


“Mother says I know enough about the com- 


“Very well, you may read this sentence to me, 
Miss Eveline. It will be necessary that I judge 


with such an affected pronunciation, and with 
so many theatrical airs, that the whole school 


taking the book and looking for words along the 
lines she had just read. ‘You may spell until.” 
“U-n-t-i-ll, until.” 

“Young ladies, you may spell until.” 

“U-n un, t-i-l til, until.” . 
“Correct. Miss Eveline, spell oblige.” 
“Q-b-1-i-d-g-e, oblige.” 

“Young ladies, you may spell oblige.” 
“Q-b-1-i-g-e, oblige.” 

“Very well. Miss Eveline, spell privilege.” 
“P-r-i-y-i-l-e-d-g-e, privilege.” . 

“Wrong. Spell February.” 

“F-e-b-n-a-r-y, February.” 

“Not right. Spell scholar.” 

“$-c-h-o-l-l-a-r, scholar.” 

The teacher closed the book. ad 

“It is quite impossible that you should be al- 
lowed to pursue the languages, while you are so 
deficient in the common branches. While it is 
expected that all young people will read and 
spell well, their doing so is not regarded as a | 
special merit; but to be a bad reader and a worse 
speller is disgraceful. It will be necessary, while 
you remain in this school, to confine yourself | 
to the English branches.” 

It is impossible to convey any adequate idea 
of Miss Eveline’s mortification. Even her ob- 
tuse intellect could not help being impressed 
with the fact that she had disgraced herself be- 
fore the country young ladies, whom she had 
considered so much her inferiors. Tears of mor- 
tification and vexution overflowed her pretty 
blue eyes, and she went home to vent her dis- 
pleasure upon her mother, in a letter, of which 
the following is an exact copy: 





Dear MotnerR:— Dont you think, these horrid 
old teachers wont let me study a thing i want to. 
They wont let me study french nor spanish nor ital- 
ian, becaus i cant spel and read to suit them. i want 
you to rite to have me come rite home, for i wont 
stay here, so now! Now mind and rite rite orf, or 
i’ll walk home on foote! i should have thought youd 
had me lernt to spel—its youre fault any how. 

Your dauter, EVELINE. 


A few days after this wretched epistle was 
sent, the young lady received the following re- 
ply, from her father: 

My Dear DaucGuter:—As this is the first occa- 
sion of your leaving home, and you have not been ac- 
customed to write fetters, I shall try to excuse the 
vulgarity and ignorance —— in this, that your 
muther received from you this morning. It is very 
evident that your education has been neglected. I 
am justly rebuked for not having attended to it more 
faithtully, instead of trusting you to others. I am 
lad it is not too late for you to apply yourself to the 
Snylish branches; and fully agree with your teacher 
that you should do so, entirely to the exclusion of 
the languages. 

My dear child, devote yourself bee w= J to your 
studies, and try to make yourself acceptable to your 
teachers and agreeable to your companions; and in 
all things to be worthy of writing yourself with a 
capital “J.” Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


The vexation of poor Eveline found vent in a 
torrent of tears, and passionate abuse of her 
parents. : 
If, like a sensible girl, she had now laid aside 
her foolish pride and devoted herself cheerfully 
to her school tasks, she would have won the 
love and admiration of the pupils and teachers. 
But she would not do this. 
She persisted in considering herself “disgraced 
and insulted, because she was a city girl.” “It 
was only necessary to put on airs,” she said, 
“and to pretend toknow. If people were self-pos- 
sessed, they would be regarded as_ sensible 
enough.” Eveline had not been long in school, 
before she had occasion to test her favorite 
theory. 
Visitors came to the school, and as Miss Eve- 
line rendered herself conspicuous by her curls, 
and flounces, and coquettish ways, public atten- 
tion was soon directed to her. 
It mortified her a little, that the advanced 
classes should be called out in order, and she be 
left behind with the younger misses; she tossed 
her head, however, and exhibited her rings, and 
looked so unconscious, that the friends conclud- 
ed it was all a mistake. Theclass in geography 
was called, Then she sidled out of her seat ina 
sheep-faced way, and dropped down among the 
. | bright little faces that glowed all over with in- 
n | telligence. 


this stylish young lady, but at length, as if fear- 
ful the omission would be noticed, asked,— 


United States ?” 

way, with the most confident of tones. 

r| Washington.” > 
“Yes’m.” 

one question. 

e 


self appear vain and ignorant.” 








fellow! Nobody knows how he must have felt 


“Let me hear you Spell,” said the teacher, 


The teacher was evidently shy of questioning 


“New York!’ shouted the girl, in an airish 
“You do not mean New York, dear, you mean 
When the exercise was over, Eveline was con- 
gratulating herself that she had only been asked 


“True,” said her teacher, dryly, “but in an- 
swering that one, you managed to make your- 


The next occasion when Eveline exposed her- 
self to public contempt, was when she was called 


upon to read a composition in the literary socie. 


ty of the school. 
present. 

When her name was announced, she went 
across the floor, with her skirts switching to the 
right and left, and a step so mincing, and a gait 
so affected, that while her teachers blushed, the 
audience could not help smiling. Her salute 
not only included the Grecian bend, but all the 
other bends a poor, foolish girl could be guilty of 
perpetrating. Then, tossing back her curls, she 
glanced a moment at the audience, turned her 
eyes to the ceiling, and burst forth, as if she had 


There were many spectators 


been pronouncing one of Cicero’s orations. 


“Spring is the pleasantest season of the year. 

ere are four months in spring—March, April, May 
and June; but the very — of all these 
months is June, J think; ause in June we can 
meander’’— 


But never mind the composition—I have given 
enough of it to show its character. You may 


| depend upon it, there were something more than 


smiles, before it was finished. 

After this exhibition, the teachers were more 
shy than ever of calling upon Miss Eveline, 
when strangers were present. She was drilled 
in school, and she was drilled out of school; but 
she could not be convinced that reading, spell- 
ing and writing were of the least consequence, 
As she said, “There was no chance for effect in 
them!” 

The anniversary of this seminary was always 
the event, not only of the school, but of all the 
towns round about. 

The parents, and brothers, and sisters of the 
pupils, made it a duty and privilege to be pres- 
ent at the annual examination; so that, ifa 
scholar was worthy of praise, she was very sure 
to have her merits fully appreciated, upon that 
interesting occasion. 

Eveline made the most of the anniversary to 
gratify her love of display. Her parents ordered 
a new frock, which was a wonder of tulle and 
ribbons. The only hair dresser in the place was 
engaged to arrange her curls, and her toilet was 
perfection, as every body said, that had the 
pleasure of criticising it. 

Mr. Proud, Eveline’s father, came from the 
city to be present at the exercises, as well as the 
mother, whose golden cable-chain, and diamonds, 
and moire antique were the observed of all ob- 
servers. 

Teachers are afflicted with vanity, as well as 
pupils. It was notin human nature to be in- 
different to the august presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Proud. So, laying aside all past prejudices, the 
teachers were determined that Eveline must 
and should shine. 

Remembering the letter that the girl had writ- 
ten to her father, and his sharp reply, they arr 
ranged to give him an agreeable surprise, by ex- 
hibiting upon the blackboard her improvement 
in writing and composition. 

To this end the girl had been trained, time and 
again. She had been told to indent her para- 
graphs; always to use a capital letter at the be- 
ginning of allnames; and that the pronoun J, 
and the interjection O, should also always be 
written as capitals. 

Nor was this all; she was required, day after 
day, to go through the exercise of commencing 
a brief note to her father, until she was consid- 
ered fullyeprepared to be exhibited. 

Notwithstanding all this drill and prepara- 
tion, the hearts of the teachers almost stood 
still as the vain creature went to the black 
board, when her turn came for examination. 

“Miss Eveline Proud. may show us how (0 
commence a letter, addressing it to her father.” 

“What a lovely creature!” murmured the 
spectators. 

“What an elegant dress! what jewelry! what 
a beautiful hand! what rings!” 

Perhaps it was because Miss Eveline was only 
mindful of the sensation she produced, or that 
she was abashed by the gaze of so many admit 
ing eyes—but just at this critical moment, all 
the instructions the careful teachers had be- 
stowed vanished from her memory and left 
her entirely dependent upon what she had 
learned by her own mental efforts. Unforti- 
nately, that was very little. She raised the 
soft, white, taper fingers, glittering with rings 
and wrote: 

-“DEER FATHER:—I was happy to resieve 
kind letter’ — 

“That will do, my dear,” murmured the teach 
er, hurriedly sweeping the sponge over the board; 
and a lively waltz from the piano covered the 
confusion of parents and teachers. a 

There was no further effort made to exhibit 
Miss Eveline Proud. She was known for the 
rest of the day among the spectators, 3s th 
“deer girl!’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Proud took their daughter home, 
and the “deer father” wisely concluded to ! 
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daughter should be a good English scholar, and 
know how to read, and write, and spell, before 
aspiring to more showy accomplishments. Let 
us hope there are no Evelines among the read- 
ers of our Companion. Cc. W. F. 
——_—_+o>—__—_—— 


For the Companion. 
JUST OVER. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 

Pat McCarty was “just over,” and a sight to 
behold! 

His case was a commen one enough, if stories 
are to be believed. His father was dead, and 
his mother was poor, and there were a baker’s 
dozen younger than he, and Pat, himself, so 
dwarfed and pinched by poverty, did not look a 
dozen years old, judging from his size; but when 
his sharp, eareworn, wrinkled face was taken 
into consideration, he looked like an old man 
with a volume of experiences under his arm. 

But if Pat was young, he wasn’t bashful—not 
he. He walked off the ship with a “free-and- 
easy feeling,” that emperors might envy; and 
having duly reported himself at the Battery, 
strolled up Broadway. 

It probably had not occurred to Pat to wash 
his face, since he left home. As for, his hands, 
he might have descended from Shem, Ham, or 
Japheth, and the observer been none the wiser 
in regard to the original color of them. 

His mother, poor woman, had done her very 
best when she fitted him out in his dead father’s 
frock-coat, the long flaps of which she refused 
to cut off, saying he would soon grow to them 
when he got where praties were plenty, and to 
be had for the asking. 

So here was Pat, a stranger in America, with 
not an aunt, or uncle, or second cousin to bid 
him welcome, and without a single penny in his 
pocket. 

The queer-looking waif followed the crowd 
and found his way to Broadway, where he stared 
at the great buildings, and at the people scud- 
ding along the sidewalks, as if they were run- 
ning to a fire, and wondered what the “occa- 
sion” could be that produced all this excitement. 
Women flaunted by him in rich silks, and vel- 
vets, and gay streamers, and the young ladies 
looked to him like floating bouquets. But who 
of them cast a glance upon Pat McCarty ? 

Perhaps it was this indifference that brought 
astray tear to the poor child’s eye—but he was 
not used to weeping. So he drew the old coat 
sleeve across his face, and pressed on until he 
heard the chimes of Trinity ringing out the 
Christmas carol. 

“The church was singing,’”’ Pat said to him- 
self, looking up with amazement, and planting 
himself firmly to listen. 

“Joy to the world, the Lord has come!” 


Pat did not know the words of which those 
notes were the symbol, but he felt the hosanna 
which they contained, and remembered it was 
Christmas morning. What child ever forgets 
that, though he gets nothing but a hot potato 
in his stocking ? 

Pat listened, looking up, up, up at the beauti- 
ful steeple, then on to the bright, clear sky be- 
yond. For the first time since he left Ireland, 
he made the sign of the cross, which to the 
Catholic means prayer. 

Presently Pat became sensible that people 
were crowding into the church; and perhaps 
because he had nothing better to do, he lingered 
by the door, and when all was quiet, stole in and 


, Seated himself in the free seat along the aisle, 


holding his uncouth bundle in his lap. 

In almost any city but New York, so strange 

an object would have attracted attention and 
merriment; but here such extremes meet, that 
if the poorest are well behaved, they are treated 
with comparative respect. 
Old Trinity, with its rows of fluted columns, 
its stained windows, elaborate altar, surpliced 
Clergy, organs and responses was little more 
than a theatre to him; but there was that in the 
subdued light, and prayer, and praise, that crept 
down into his young heart and left its impress 
for good. 

When the services were ended, Pat remem- 
bered his mother’s parting injunction. 

“Pat, my darlint, whenever ye see a crowd 
Tound, that’s yer time to beg.” 

Nobody who ever came out of Trinity had a 
better excuse for begging than Pat McCarry. 
He plucked off his tattered hat, and standing by 
the iron gate, cried out, lustily,— 

“My daddy’s dead, and my mammy’s poor, 
and I'm a strange lad from the ould counthry.” 

It was a pretty harvest that Pat gathered into 
the brimless crown. He was soon the owner of 
two dollars, and that was a mint of wealth to 
him. All New York scemed to be dancing a jig 
after that, as Pat trudged along up Broadway; 
but jnst as the poor fellow had sat down upon a 


stone step to count his treasure again, some one | 
among the passing crowd snatched it from his 
hands, and left him as poor as before. 

Pat did not hesitate to make his calamity 
known; but as by this time people were hurry- 
ing home, instead of going to church, he was 
very little noticed, and only had his labor for 
his pains. As he was picking up his bundle to 
start again, a man came running round the cor- 
ner and dropped a pocket-book into his hands, 
disappearing as suddenly as he came. 

Pat rubbed his eyes to see if he was awake, | 
then opened the wallet, and there beheld silver, | 
and gold, and bills, such as he had never seen 
before. 

Surely, thought Pat, ‘““Ameriky’s a great coun- 
thry to be giving me the like o’ that;” but be- 
fore he had looked twice, two policemen pounced 


upon him with clubs in hand, and relieving him | 





of the wallet, marched him away between them. 

Nothing daunted, Pat told his story, and was 
believed, for the policemen were*from the “ould 
counthry,” too, and blood is thicker than water. | 

Again at liberty, Pat McCarry found himself | 
tired and hungry. The street was thinning, and | 
the ears of all seemed deaf to Pat’s oft-repeated | 
tale of “daddy’s dead and mother’s poor,” until, 
with all his courage oozing out of him, he sat 
down near a stable to think over the situation. 

As he sat there, a girl came along with a coarse 
bag thrown over her shoulder. Pat knew, intu- 
itively, that she was a beggar as well as himself. 

“Give us a bite,” said Pat, with an ecarnest- 
ness that made the girl stop and look at him. 

Without answering a word, she dropped the 
bag from her shoulder and sat down upon the 
step; then delving down among the dried crusts, 
brought up a bit of meat here, and a piece of 
eake there, which she handed to the lad, with- 
out offering to take a morsel of either for herself. 

All the while Pat was eating—and he fairly 
bolted the food—he kept his eyes fixed upon the 
girl’s face. It was so thin and pale as to seem 
transparent, and her fingers were long and bony. 

Ag last she took a half decayed apple, and af- 
ter Wiping it carefully upon the oldebag, held it 
toward the boy. 

“Niver mind,” said Pat, “keep it for yersilf.” 

“T never eat from the bag,” said the child, 
laying it down by his side. 

“No? And why not?” 

“She beats me if I do that.” 

“Who beats you?” 

“The woman that I beg for~—she hires me of 
my aunt.” 

“Are ye hungry ?” asked Pat. 
look like a ghost!” 

“Not much—at least not now days,” answered 
the girl. “JZ’m used to it.” 

Pat scratched his head. It wasn’t just the 
thing, he thought, to have eaten up all the good- 
ies from the poor child. He wanted to thank 
her for her kindness, but he didn’t know how. 

As the girl swung the old bag over her shoul- 
der, she fstaggered, us if that little weight was 
too much for her feeble strength. 

“Let me go along and carry the bag for ye,” 

said Pat, at last finding a way to express his 
gratitude. 
- The girl did not resist the effort Pat made 
to relieve her of the burden, but walked along 
by his side, going from one basement to the 
other, asking charity. . 

The morning had been cold and clear, but the 
clouds which had been scudding before the wind 
for the last two hours, now gathered in leaden 
hues over the city, and the snowflakes began to 
sift gently down. 

“It snows,” said the little girl, with a shiver. 
“Sure, we'll all freeze, for we haven’t wood nor 
coal, and the old woman’s always drunk on 
Christmas.” 

Pat looked at the girl again out of the corners 
of his eyes. So she was going home to supper 
with cold and hunger, and perhaps to be beaten 
for the bits she had given him out of the old bag. 

Pat’s cheek grew red as he thought of this. 
He wished he was a man, to take her away with 
him, and give her food and shelter—to buy her 
the dainty cakes he saw in the shop windows, 
and wrap her in warm velvet cloaks, such as 
the women at Trinity wore. 

But he didn’t say this—poor fellow—his heart 
went bumping at every movement of his heavy 
boots; but he could not say it ia words. 

“An’ I'll go home with you,” cried Pat, at 
last, as if he had hit upon just the right thing 
todo. “I’d like to see the old woman be afther 
lickin’ you while Pat McCarty stood by!” 

“You!” cried the girl, in a scared way. “O, 
no! Don’t never, never come there. You can’t 
guess what it’s like.” 

“Then why don’t you run away?” 

“T’ve tried to,” she answered, in a half whis- 
per—“Ive tried to, but I’m so thin and weak 
nobody won’t take me.” ; 








“Sure, an’ you 








Pat scratched his head again, but was silent. 


The snow fell faster and faster, and the wind 
came round the corners with great gusts, that 
compelled the girl to pause often under the 
porches, to keep from being lifted from her feet. 

The street lamps were being lighted, and oc- 
casionally they could discern through the light 
lace drapery of some palatial dwelling, home 
circles gay with love, and luxury, and happiness 
within. 

“Don’t look at them,” said the girl, bitterly— 
“fhey see us freezing in the street, but what do 
they care?” 

“This is my alley,” said the girl, turning into 


|a loathsome den. “You’d better go away, or 


yow’ll be sorry.” 

“Let me look in and see where you live—then 
Pll go.” 

The girl went timidly on, through strange 
looking women and drunken men, until she 
reached a flight of rickety stairs, up which she 


| crept, opened a door, went in, and stumbled over 


some object stretched upon the floor. 

It was the old hag sleeping off her drunken 
carousal. 

“Hi! you hissy,” she cried, clutching at the 
girl. “Let me but get my hands on you, and 
Pll never leave a breath in your body, to keep 
us waiting: till this without a crust or a sup.” 

“ve had no luck to-day,” said the girl, whose 
voice shook from terror—“not a penny the live- 
long day. But I’ve brought bread.” 

“You lie, you minx! You have spent it upon 
yourself, as you always do.” ° 

The old woman mage a furious lunge toward 
the girl, but it was her last. Pat McCarty was 
a match for the soberest woman in America, 
letting alone a drunken one, and he laid about 
him right and left, in a way that every stroke 
told. 

“Run for your life,” he cried to the girl. “I’ll 
join you in thé alley.” And he was as good as 
his word. 

How the poor child dodged the police that 
night, and cuddled into carners, sheltered by 
Pat’s venerable long-tailed coat; how they both 
persevered in begging and earning a few pen- 
nies by odd jobs, until they found constant em- 
ployment, need not be told. 

Pat McCarty was amply able to fight his own 
way. He rose, little by little, always lifting his 
youthful benefactor along with him, until he 
was able to have a shop of his own, and place 
her behind the counter as his wife. 

You would not recognize them now, of course; 
but if you should look in tipon them of a Christ- 
mas day, you would see the old coat sported by 
one of the juvenile McCartys, who, once a year, 
‘treates uproarious laughter by describing how 
his father and mother once kept Christmas day. 





For the Companion. . 
AN UNPLEASANT VISITOR. 
By Mrs, P. P. Bonney. 

A friend of ours, suffering from consumption, 
spent, by the advice of his physician, some 
years in South America. He returned entirely 
cured. Among other adventures he related the 
following: 

“TI stopped one day at the plantation of a 
friend, who had, like myself, been born in New 
England. I anticipated great pleasure from the 
visit, as we were dear friends; but to my sur- 
prise and grief, I found Arlyn’s wife and servants 
in great distress over the sudden disappearance 
of the master of the house. 

“<Q, cheer up,’ I said. ‘He has probably gone 
to town in haste, and will return before long.’ 

“1 tried to think so, but it was all nonsense,’ 
answéred Mrs. Arlyn, nervously. ‘He has not 
gone there on foot, that is certain; and the 
horses are all in the stable.’ 

“When did you see him last?’ I inquired. 

“ T left him reading on the verandah when I 
went to give out supper for the servants, night 
before last. When supper was ready he could 
not be found; and we have looked for him: in 
vain ever since.’ 

“Just then the most forlorn little doggie I 
ever set eyes on came crouching, whining and 
trembling, to our feet. A note was fastened to 
his neck; but the little fellow shook with such 
fear, and my own anxiety was so great, I 
thought I never should untie the paper. 

“T glanced at it, then at Mrs. Arlyn. 

“Read it,’ she said, calmly. ‘The worst is 
better than this suspense.’ I read: 


“Lucia, Iam in the arbor, in the lower gar- 
den. I cannot come to the house, for there is a 
constrictor waiting for me outside. Have had 
terrible work to drive Carlo out. He expects to, 
and may be, swallowed before you see him; poor 
doggie, ’tis hard, but needful! Tom.’ 


“The words were written in pencil, upon & 
blank leaf torn.from a book. 

“Mrs. Arlyn sunk down, pale and helpless. 
The servants ran about, in a senseless, terrified 





way. I thanked God for bringing me there at 
just the right moment. 

“Never fear, Lucy,’ said I, cheerfully. ‘He 
shall be at home in ten minutes. Now you 
numbheads, stop shrieking. Lettice, bring your 
mistress a glass of wine. Pedro, go out with 
the boys, and drive up the nearest herd of cat- 
tle. 

“QO, massa!’ whined Pedro, blue-black with 
fear, ‘the ’strictor!’ 

“Nonsense! the ’strictor will not swallow 
more than one at a time; I will go first, and if 
he gobbles me up, take to your heels and save 
your precious wool for another fate. Now obey 
orders, surround the herd with your whole 
force, and drive them into the garden.’ 

“Anxious as I was for poor Arlyn, I could not 
help laughing at the big eyes that score of dark- 
eys made. They shouted bravely, but shook as 
if the ague was upon them. 

“Never did a poor herd of oxen and cows go 
80 unwillingly. They sprang aside from the 
whips, shook their horns, lowed with fright, and 
sniffed at the hated odor of the monster. But 
after great trouble, we got them up to the arbor 
where the snake was concealed. 

“Quicker than a flash out darted that horrid 
head, with gaping jaws and quivering tongue; 
and in an instant more, we heard the almost 
human groans of the poor ox, while the air was 
full of dust and flying leaves all about the writh- 
ing monster. R 

“Poor victim!’ I groaned aloud, while the 
rest of the herd ran crashing through the grove, 
and the negroes scattered in every direction. 

“Tom broke from the arbor, wild-eyed and 
pale, and ran toward his house; but the mo- 
ment that his foot touched the’verandah, he fell, 
as dead, to outward show, as a stone. 

“In vain did we strive to rouse him. The sus- 
pense had been so great, that it was hours be- 
fore he ralliéd in the least. Luckily, I was a tol- 
erable doctor, although you sent me off before I 
got my parchment; and I worked hard over 
Tom, until he slowly came back to us from the 
border land; more than once I thought he had 
gone forever. ‘ 

“When well enough, he related his experience: 
with his ugly visitor.—who, by the by, got 
knocked on the head by the negroes, after he 
got pretty stupid with his one swallow of ox. 

“His skin, stuffed, shows him to have been im- 
mense, the largest of his kind. 

“Tom said, ‘I took my book, and sauntered 
away down to the lower garden, hoping to find 
some coolness in the arbor, under the thick 
branches of the trees. 

“J found it $o comfortable that I read myself to 
sleep. I must have slept a long time, forl 
waked perfectly stiff with cramp, wet with dew, 
and chilly from the night air. 

“ ‘Before I had_ time to rub my limbs into any 
condition for a walk I smelt the boa constrictor. 
Well, you may believe, I decided not to trust 
myself outside. It was so dark that I expected 
every moment to feel the cold scales of the 
monster, as he twined himself about me. 

“JT ventured to draw the door together; and 
as I did not hear any movement, decided, to my 
great relief, that he was not in the arbor. 

“ ‘Morning came, but brought me no relief. 

“7 found that the snake was in the trees near, 
watching for a spring, and directly in my 
path. 

“ J tried in vain to hollo loud enough to in- 
form you of my sad plight. I bhouted myself 
hoarse, but no one came. “Indeed, I knew it was 
too far for me to be heard, unless some one 
came, by chanee, nearer than the house. 

“<I felt hungry, despite my fears. To tell the 
truth, I had no fear, but that if he staid long I 
might starve; but he could not easily reach me 
there. 

“<Sometimes I thought I should rush out into 
his jaws, in spite of myself, the suspense grew so 
intolerable. 

“What sent this poor wretch to me I know 
not,’ fondling Carlo, as he spoke; ‘but imagine 
my joy when, after two long nights and almost 
as many days, I heard him whining outside. 

“J opened the door a little, and he dashed in, 
trembling all over. Then I wrote my note; but 
neither words nor blows availed; he dreaded the 
snake more than he feared me. 

“At length he seemed to make an heroic re- 
solve to save me, and darted out. I had no 
hope that he would succeed until I heard the 
sound of voices, and the lowing of the cattle. 

“4 awaited eagerly the coming of the crea- 
ture whose life was to be a forfeit for mine; and 
soon heard the awful groan of despair, which 
was so human that I actually wept for my sub- 
stitute. 

“ «But for you it might have been my fate. 
Thank God for having sent you here, and for 
sending Carlo to me, poor doggie.’ And,the 
little fellow kissed his master’s hand, and wagged 
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his tail, as if he understood all about it, and 
felt proud of his share in saving his master’s 
life.” 





For the Companion. 


HOW WE WERE FRIGHTENED. 

The neighbors told grandpa the house was 
haunted, when he took it, but the old gentleman 
only laughed and said, good naturedly,— 

“Well, there’s room here for us all.” 

So there was, for the big house would have 
held half-a-dozen families in its many rooms, 
and flocks of ghosts in its dark closets, cobweby 
garrets and gloomy cellars. 

It stood near a cliff, against which the water 
dashed at high tides and in storms; and there 
was a big garden, plenty of fresh air and space 
for us little people, and that was why grandpa 
took it, in spite of head-shakings and mysteri- 
ous warnings. 

We children knew nothing about the ghosts 
then, for that nonscnse was carefully kept from 
us. But the little pitchers had long ears, and 
we had a feeling that something was wrong, 
when, soon after we were settled, our nursery 
girl, Betty, left us very suddenly. 

We couldn’t discover why she went, and be- 
fore our curiosity on that point died away, the 
cook departed, also; and it was found difficult 
to fill their places, 

While wondering about these odd freaks in 
our old segvants, we suddenly got an inkling of 
the trouble ourselves. 

One night my sister Polly, who was very tim- 
id, poked me as we lay in our trundle-bed, in 
the back bedroom on the ground floor, and whis- 
pered, in a shrill whisper,— 

“Don’t you hear a noise down cellar?” 

I pricked up my ears, and did hear a very queer 
noise, which grew louder and louder. A low 
rumble at first, then a rustling, and then some- 
thing like a hoarse groan. 

Frightened out of our wits, we lay a while 
trembling, but when thero came a louder rumb- 
ling and a still louder noise, we flew out of bed 
and rushed into the parlor, crying,— 

“O, what is it? What is it?” 

Grandpa was not there, but mother and grand- 
ma sat close together, looking pale and anxious, 
while from below came the strange sounds, min- 
gled with Bron’s fierce barking and the tramp 
of feet. 

“flush, children, don’t be frightened; grand- 
pa has gone to see about it,” said the two moth- 
ers, gathering us into their laps, and trying to 
look quite calm. 

Cuddled in that safe refuge, we soon rather en- 
joyed the flurry, and waited cagerly for news of 
the mystery. 

It came out, then, that the servants had left 
on account of the noises in the cellar, and that 
the neighbors predicted.we should leave, our- 
selves, before the month was out. 

“Pll allow myself to be hooted out of town 
rather than leave; the ghosts shall go first,” 
said stout-hearted grandpa; and night after 
night he had kept watch to discover the cause 
of the strange noises, 

When he appeared that evening, dusty and 
disappointed after his vain search, he was much 
disturbed to find us up, and tried to persuade 
us to go to bed. 

Isut we were so excited, we declared we couldn’t 
sleep in that room any more, and were taken up 
to the nursery, where the younger ones slept, on 
condition that we wouldn’t frighten them by 
speaking of the noises. y 

We promised, and felt very important with 
our secret, but were only obliged to keep it a day 
or two, for one night when there was a very 
high wind the whole house was roused by the 
rumblings, and crashes, and all sorts of rust- 
lings and trampings. 

The noises scemed to come from the cellar, 
but nothing could be scen, though grandpa and 
Bron did their best to hunt up the disturbers. 

We were all alarmed; the servants wouldn’t 
stay; the children couldn’t sleep; the grown 
people grew nervous and uncomfortable; the 
neighbors said, “We told you so,” and it really 
began to look as if we should have to leave the 
house. 

But grandpa hac a strong will, and wouldn’t 
give up; so he tried to make us conquer our 
fears and laugh at the foolish idea ef ghosts. 

But we couldn’t get used to thunder claps, 
rustlings and whisperings, ‘and the march of in- 
visible regiments in our cellar; and the story of 
a poor child shut up to starve there, years ago, 
haunted us so dismally, that Polly was almost 
sick, and the other children as restless as little 
ghosts. , 

An easterly storm came on, and while it last- 
ed we led a wild life of it, for there was as much 
noise inside the house as there was out, and 
grandma said, decidedly, that she would not 
stay a day after it was possible to move. 





Grandpa looked worried, but wouldi®t give | 


up, and went poking about the place like a man 
looking for hidden treasure. 

One morning when the storm was over, he 
came rushing up from the wharf with a gang of 
workmen at his heels, and set them to digging 
in the open space between the house and the cliff. 

We all gathered to see what was going on, and 
when we asked why he dug up his strawberry 
bed in that destructive ways he only answered,— 

“?’m looking for the ghosts, and I think I’ve 
got ’em.” 

All of a sudden the earth under some of the 
men’s feet gave way. Down they went with a 
whoop-of fear, and after a scramble came tum- 
bling up again, saying,— 

“Bedad, colonel, it’s a big tunnel, it is, down 
beyont, and them rats is there, sure enough.” 

Grandpa threw up his hat like a boy, and bade 
them dig away, for he’d settle the question if he 
turned the whole garden topsy-turvy. 

They dug, and we stood staring with round 
eyes, and frequent scampérs to a safe distance, 
as great wharf rats were seen running from their 
holes down the long tunnel to the water. 

By noon the secret of the noises was all known, 
and grandpa folded his hands in peace after a 
hearty laugh at the neighbors, whom he polite- 
ly invited to come and see the ghosts. 

It appeared that the tide washing up against 
the cliff had made its way farther than any one 
supposed. The rats had helped the tide by dig- 
ging, also, and in stormy weather the rush of 
the water, the whistling of the wind and the 
tramping of hundreds of rats, driven up from 
the wharf, made the unearthly noises near our 
cellar, the wall of which was in danger of being 
destroyed in time. 

There was laughter and gossip among the 
neighbors, much triumph and rejoicing in our 
family, and great mourning and dismay among 
the rats, who were slain by dozens, and the sur- 
vivors left homeless. 

The tunnel was filled up, the walls repaired, 
and we all slept in peace, for the ghosts were 
laid, thanks to the old coloncl’s courage and 
common sense. 
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CUBA. 


The island of Cuba is, at this time, attracting 
much attention, because a part of the islanders 
are seeking to throw off the yoke of Spain. 
They wish to make it an independent nation, or 
perhaps to annex it to our Union-as a State, or 
States. 

A brief sketch of the island may be found 
useful, and not unentertaining, by some of our 
readers. 

Cuba was discovered by Columbus, in 1492, a 
few days after his arrival in the Western World. 
It was the first place of importance at which he 
landed. 

He named it Juana, in honor of Prince Juan, 
(John,) son of Ferdinand and Isabella. Later 
it was called Fernandina, in honor of King 
Ferdinand. Later still, it was named Santiago, 
from §t. James, the patron saint of Spain; and 
then Ave Maria, (Hail, Mary!) to show the devo- 
tion of the inhabitants for the Virgin Mary. 
On account of its form, and from the roughness: 
of its coasts, some Spanish geographical writers 
have called it La Lengua de Pajaro, the bird’s 
(or Sparrow’s) tongue. But its original native 
name, Cuba, has ever clung to it, sole memorial 
of a vanished race. 

Cuba has belonged to the Spaniards from the 
day of its discovery. It was made the scene of 
settlements from the year 1511, and grew in im- 
portance as rapidly as Spanish places ever grow. 

When Spain lost most of her American colo- 
nies, in the early years of this century, she con- 
trived to keep possession of Cuba, and the neigh- 
boring island of Porto Rico; and has drawn 
from them a great revenue. 

Cuba is about as large as England, without 
including Wales. The exact population is un- 
known, but it has been estimated at about 
1,500,000, of whom 600,000, it is probable, are 
whites. 

A majority of the blacks are slaves; and the 
slave trade has been carried on by the Cubans, 
down to a very recent date—and it is supposed 
not yet to be at an end. 

The island is one of tho richest countries in 
the world; the natural productions being numer- 
ous, and such as readily find purchasers in all 
markets. 

Tropical productions abound, as they should; 
and there is no country that has sweeter asspcia- 
tions than Cuba; for sugar, molasses, oranges, 
&c., come thence in great quantities. 

Her coffee is excellent, and her tobacco the 
best that is grown. 





Years ago, Cuba’s annual export of sugar | 15 he was raking so en rgetically that the sweat 


amounted to 750,000,000 pounds. The foreign 
commerce of Cuba is believed to be the greatest 








in the world, according to the size of the island; | 
and under a liberal commercial system it would 
be greatly increased. 

Altogether, Cuba can be pronounced one of 
the most favored spots on the globe; and it 
needs only good government to be able rapidly 
to rise to the highest point in wealth and 
power. 

In another paper we shall endeavor to show 
the origin of the war that is now going on in 
Cuba, and which broke out only a short time 
since, and concerning which, very contradictory 
stories are told. 
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THE OLD RED CRADLE. 
To and fro! to and fro! 
See the old red cradle go! 
Timed by tunes which years ago 
Mother sang us, sweet and low! 





Youthful mother, as you kee 

Vigils o’er your first-born’s s ~ 

Tell the thoughts now running deep 
Through your mind, for oft you weep! 


“O, it seems but yesterday, 
In this cradle oft I lay; 
Mother sang as I to-day, 
In the years fast fled away! 

. 
‘‘Here my brother oft I’ve lain 
Watched his slumber, soothed his pain; 
Now he’s sleeping with the slain— 
Brother, will you wake again? 


“Here my baby sister lay, 
When her = t left its clay; 
Empty cradle, on that day 
Mother laid thee, sad, away! 


“Years you’ve lain in garret old! 
Forms you held have turned to mould! 
Once again you're called to hold 
Treasure richer far than gold!” 


To and fro! to and fro! 

Old red cradle, oft thou’lt go! 
Timed by music, sweet and low, 
Mother’s songs of long ago. 





For the Companion. 
AN EMPEROR AND A PRINCE. 


Frederick the Great, or old Fritz, as he was 
familiarly called by his subjects, after hg long 
war with the Austrians, built a magnificent 
palace and laid out around it the most splendid 
pleasure grounds, to show his enemies, the 
Austrians, that he had not exhausted his means 
in fighting against them. 

Here he delighted to study,—indeed, he was 
named “Der Philosophe von Sans Souci,” —(the 
philosopher of “Sans Souci.”) Sans Souci is 
from the French, and means “without care,”—a 
charming name, if only care would be so re- 
spectful as not to intrude upon the elegant lei- 
stire of kings and emperors. 

But a care ventured to intrude even into the 
Palace of Sans Souci. The royal student was 
disturbed in his studies by the sound of a wind- 
mill, which stood upon the same commanding 
eminence as the palace. 

“Go,” commanded the emperor, “ask the mil- 
ler the price of his mill?’ To the amazement of 
the courtiers, the ngiller sent back areply,— 

“J do not wish to sell my mill.” 

“There must be some mistake! This igno- 
rant miller must be made to know, that when 
Frederick expresses a wish it becomes a com- 
mand.” Another message was sent: . 

“You must sell me your mill.” 

“No,” was the sturdy answer; “Ilikemy mill, 
—I have no wish to part with it.” 

Then Frederick honors him with a call. “I can- 
not study when your mill isso noisy. Sell it to 
me and I will pay you any price you may de- 
mand.” 

“Sire, [like the situation. I prefer to stay. 
I like it as well as you do here.” 

“Ha! audacious fellow! what if I command 
my servants to tear down your mill?” 

“Why, then, sire, I should summon you before 
Das Kammer Gericht, in Berlin.” 

This bold reply so charmed the monarch that 
the mill was not molested, and the miller be- 
came Fritz’s warm friend. 

To understand his reply, you must know that 
this Kammer Gericht was a court established 
by Frederick himself, in which any king or prince 
could be tried for illegal measures towards his 
subjects. 

The mill still stands, a monument to Freder- 
ick’s sense of justice, which dd6es him more credit 
than the magnificence of Sans Souci. 

Sans Souci reminds us of a pretty speech 
made by the dauphin of France, Louis XVIL, to 
his royal mother. This young prince was very 
fond of gardening, and as his preceptors were 
delighted at tris industry, they gave him charm- 
ing little tool: —rakes, hoes, watering-pots, &e. 

Ile was deli rhted with them, and worked 
faithfully, paties:'ly and perseveringly in his 
garden. . 

A court nobleman ;assed the child, one day, 





dropped from his forehea.. 


yourself to all that trouble. A gardener would 
do it for you in an instant.” 

The child of eight replied, “That may be, but 
the flowers, which I mean 60 grow for my dear 
mamma, will be far more agreeable to her, than 
if cultivated by another.” 

Full of this idea, he took the entire care of 
them, and soon he could gather, every morning 
a little bouquet for the table in his mother’s boy, 
doir, before she awoke. 

Charmed by his thoughtfulness, the queen 
said to him, one day, “My son, why do youneyer 
put any marigolds (soucis she called them jp 
French,) in your bouquets for me?” 

“Ah! mamma,” was the quick reply, “do yoy 
not already have soucis?” (meaning cares) for 
the two words are precisely alike in the French 
language. 

The mother was so much touched by this re. 
ply that she wept while pressing him to her bo. 
som. 

Perhaps she already felt a presentiment of 
their cruel fate, for two years later both fell vic. 
tims to the fury of the mob. 

A mystery hangs around his death. It has 
even been said that, after being rendered insane 
by cruelty, he was brought to this country. 
Louis XVI., his father, delighted in instruct. 
ing such a docile, loving pupil, and little Louis 
made rare progress in geography, particularly 
in that of the country he was expected to gor- 
ern. . 

One morning, the king, wishing to give him a 
practical lesson, walked with him some distance 
from the Chateau Rambouillet, their residence, 
When they were in the open country, the king 
paused and said,— 

“My son, I dare say you know very well how 
to conduct yourself wherever you wish to go, 
but one never knows what may happen. Iam 
sometimes lost myself, either in hunting or oth- 
erwise, by not knowing the points of the com- 
pass better. New it is a shame for a preprietor 
to lose himself in his own domains. You know 
the points of the compass; now see if you know 
enough to come out of this affair well. Here is 
my pocket compass; take any route which you 
choose, I will take another, and we will see how 
soon we shall both reach Rambouillet.” 

The dauphin had never stirred without a guide 
and guard. He believed himself alone now, al- 
though his thoughtful father had given orders 
that a number of domestics, disguised as peas- 
ants, should follow him at a distance. 

The poor little geographer had a hard task, 
for the sun was concealed by clouds. Twenty 
times he wandered out of the right way, and as 
often consulted his compass, and found his way 
back. 

He walked foyr or five miles before he found 
himself a mile and a half from the rendezvous. 
But at last, after having crossed vineyards and 
climbed hedges, he came home all covered with" 
sweat, and triumphant in the fact that he had 
never once asked the way. 

The dinner hour was long past. The king 
was growing anxious, when, with the aid of his 
telescope, he spied the little one, and ran to met 
him. ‘ 

“My dear, I thought you were lost.” 

“Papa,” replied the dauphin, with as much 
grace as wit, “my heart inclines towards you 
more truly than the needle of my compass points 
to the pole.” 

———_+or—_——- 
For the Companion. 


RAY MORTON’S JOURNAL LET-, 


TERS. 
March, 1848. 

DEAR NELL:—We’ve got the funniest horse, 
and that’s the reason I haven’t written for 9 
long. 

There! mother says when I tell any thing! 
always get the end and beginning together, and 
forget the middle, and I guess she’d think that 
was aspecimen. But any way, he was the Tee 
son. His name is Sampson, because he’s 0 big, 
and he’s got a sister and her name is Delilah 
and father bought them both. 

They are just as fond of each other as people 
brothers and sisters, and make such a fuss if 
they seperate them. 

Harry went to Alton—that’s a place where 
they sell their corn and things—and there cm 
up a terrible storm, so he had to stay all night 
at a hotel. 

The men came and called him, and said Sam 
would tear the stable down. He went out, aud 
the reason was because their stalls were all 
boarded up between, and he couldn’t see his sis 
ter, and they had to put them side by side ju 
as they’d always been used to being. : 

Well, I begun to tell you; whenever Sam 1s 
on the road, he always wants to lic down 
every puddle or bit of water he sees, and they 
have to look out for him sharp. 





“My lord, you are reai'y very good to put 


Fred and I went to mill with Harry the 4s] 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 











“keep on with things, you know, when they get 


after Christmas, and I got up off the straw, on 
the piece of board across the wagon, that Harry 
was sitting on. He told me not to, but I did, 
and just as he turned round to look at some- 
thing, we came to a puddle and down went Sam, 
with such a jerk that I tumbled out on to a big 
stump. 

The next thing I knew, I was in & house, in 
Harry’s arms and Freddy was crying and 
screaming, “O, she’s deaded.” 

I thought he meant mother, and I sprang up 
and said “who’s deaded?” .Then they all 
laughed, and Harry said he guessed I’d do. 

But I didn’t do at all. My hedd ached so the 
Dr. came, and said I mustn’t write, nor study, 
nor trouble my brain, only play. Harry said 
then they musn’t call it an accident any more, 
but “the happy discovery,” for it proved I had 
some brains. 

Old aunt Hannah didn’t like it a bit, and she 


says,— 

Seu like Mars Harry, nobody bees a doubtin 
your brains morn’n de seeds in a dried punkin 
—they rattles.” 

Granpa just chuckled over it all day, and 
Harry dont say any more about brains. 

Dont you remember the man with the bear, I 
told you about, when we went a missionary? 
I mean the real sensible man, that knew how to 
cook as nice as if he’d been his wife, only you 
know he hadn’t any. 

Father wanted some new cows, and somebody 
told him this man had some, so he went and 
took Freddy and me, and we stayed all night, 
and had such a goed time. 

I found out why he lived all alone so. He 
came out here twenty-five years ago, when there 
were real Indians here. Once they had a—I 
cant spell it—but it means a regular killing 
time; and when they heard the Indians were 
coming, they all left their cabins and got into 
the block-house—that’s like a fort—and stayed 
there till the trouble was over. 

One of the Indians threw a tomahawk, and 
hit the man’s wife, so she died after they got 
her into the block-house, and pretty soon the 
little baby died too, because they couldn’t take 
good care enough of it. 

He dont like Indians a bit, and for ever so long 
he used to be glad if he could kill one, but I 
guess he’s got over that; people never do like to 


done being mad. 

He has a nice log house, and there was one 
big room he called his parlor, because he didn’t 
cook in it—that’s all the parlor there was about 
it; and it had a rag carpet on it; carpets they 
make here out of the rag-bag, with stripes all 
going wrong on them. «° 

There were deer’s heads on the wall, with 
guns and knives on their horns; and a great 
stuffed owl with two straight up ears; and a 
book case with one black walnut shelf, and one 
cedar, and one of white wood, built on the side 
of the room. 

Then there was a great big sampler in a frame, 
with two trees growing out of one flower-pot, 
and two women crying each side with the big- 
gest handkerchiefs! I thought may be his wife 
made it, so I didn’t say any thing, but while I 
was looking at it, and trying not to laugh, 
Freddy says, 

“Whiy, whats those woman’s puttin’ their 
heads into table-cloths for?” and then I had to 
give up. , 

One end of the room was curtained off by 
bear skins, all fixed as nice on a frame, and be- 
hind that, was the spare chamber, where Freddy 
and I slept. 

There was a glass case full of stuffed birds on 
the bureau—he called it a “chest of drawers”— 
and the frame of the looking glass was made of 
birds’ feathers—every color—put on some how, 
one over the other. 

I think he’s real smart dont you? There aint 
a bit of need of his having a wife. 

But the best of all was the tame squirrels—he 
says he‘couldn’t keep house without them—and 
they run up on your shoulder and eat out of 
your mouth, and nip awfully if you dont do as 
they want you to. 

After Freddy and I went to bed, behind the 
hear skins, he told father all about his wife’s 
getting killed. That’s the way I knewit, and 
he said two or three times, that he just hated an 
Indian. * 

Next day while father was gone somewhere, 
Mr. Lee sat by the fire mending his harness; 

and Freddy kept looking at him so steady, that 
at last he laughed, and said, 

“Well, my little man, you think I’m a pretty 

rough looking customer, dont you?” 

“I think you’re pooty bad,” answered Freddy. 

I didn’t know wheré to look; but Mr. Lee 

laughed again and said,— 


“Cos you hates Injuys,” said Fred, “it’s 
nanghty to hate.” . 

“Ah!” said Mr. Lee, “small pitchers wake 
when they ought to sleep, do they? But I 
reckon little one you couldn’t find any body 
but’d be wicked enough to hate Indians, if they’d 
suffered what I have from them.” 

“Yes I could,” said Freddy, “Jesus wouldn’t.” 
Mr. Lee didn’t speak for a good while; his 
thread kept knotting so, it bothered him. At 
last he said,— . 

“But Jesus never was naughty, and I’m only 
a man, and cant expect to do every thing right 
as He did.” 

“Mother says if we love Him, we shall want 
to be like Him,” said Freddy. 

When I got home, I told mother I should be 
afraid to go anywhere with Fred—there’s no 
telling what he’ll come out with. She said lit- 
tle children were the Lord’s purest-hearted 
preachers sometimes, and perhaps this visit 
might turn out to be a real missionary one af- 
ter all. . 

Harry’s going to Ohio as soon as it gets good 
weather, to see.about some land father bought 
there, and he wants mother to let me go with 
him. Wont it be good if she does. Then I can 
write you a journal from another State. I’m 
most tired of this one. Granpa says I ought 
to live in a house on wheels, because I love to 
travel about so. Be sure and write quick, be- 
fore I go. Ray. 
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LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
Learn to look at the sunny side of life. If 
you want to be miserable, and to make all 
around you’ uncomfortable, you have only to 
prefer the ugly and the disagreeable, to the cheer- 
ful view of things. ° 
There is no conduct more ungrateful than the 
habit of constantly turning over God’s gifts in 
order to find flaws in them. People who are 
always searching for, and talking of the faults 
of their acquaintances, may be otherwise virtu- 
ous, but in this respect they defy God’s com- 
mands and debase themselves. 

Don’t think that you can always look at the 
evil in your friend’s character, without moral 
damage to yourown. We become like what we 
study. Whoever learns to love to look on ulcers, 
speedily finds that there is more beauty in them 
than in the violets. 

Almost every thing, whether pleasant or un- 
pleasant in itself, can be made cheerful or 
gloomy, as one chooses. Let us take an exam- 
ple or two, of the two ways of looking at life. 
Here is a little fable that is right to the point, 
which I caught one day, somewhere in the 
ocean of journalism: . 

“How dismal you look!” said one bucket to 
his mate, as they passed each other in the well. 
“Well I may, surely,” responded the gloomy 
bucket; “for I was thinking of: what a useless 
life we lead. Let us come up ever so full, we 
always come back empty ad 

“Tut! tut!” said the jolly bucket; “what an 
old grumbler you are! Now I like this sort of 
life; for I find that, no matter how often I am 
emptied, there is always water enough in this 
gencrous old well to fill me brim full again. 
Only look at it in that light, old-fellow, and 
you'll be as cheerful as I am!” 

The other bucket gave a groan, and went to 
be replenished in the spirit of a martyr. 

What is more prevoking from one point of 
view, than to be shabbily treated because you 
are shabbily dressed? It makes most boys and 
girls indignant to be thus dealt with, not on ac- 
count of their merit, but the quality of their 
clothes. 

And yet, I have heard of one man who took 
such treatment quietly, and even vindicated the 
conduct of the strangers who despised him be- 
cause his suit was threadbare. 

“When I am treated,” said he, “with a proper 
want of respect by a person who does not know 
me, L comfort myself with the reflection that it 
is not myself he slights, but my old, shabby coat 
and hat; which, to tell you the truth, have no 
particular claims to admiration. So if my hat 
and coat choose to fret about it, let them—it is 
nothing to me.” 

Yes, when one thinks of it, there is one thing 
even more irritating than to be slighted on ac- 
count of one’s clothes. It is—to be punished 
for the offences of another person. And yet 
there are boys who can see the bright side of such 
ineidents. 


ralated the anecdote to me, of a school-boy in 


the ferule. 


why he laughed? 


wrong boy!” 








“T don’t know as I’m mighty good, but what 
makes you think I’m so bad?” 


Henry Ward Beecher told a gentleman, who 


New York, who, as his teacher was whipping 
him, laughed the more, the more that he laid on 
At last the schoolmaster, astonished 
at his conduct, stopped for a moment and asked 


“Why,” said the boy, bursting into another 
laugh, “it wasn’t me—you’re whipping the 


Did you ever hear the story of the old lady, 
noted for never speaking ill of any one, who 
always defended the absent when they were 
slandered or denounced, and whose nieces once 
made a wager that she would make an apology 
for the devil if he should be assailed in her pres- 
ence? 

Well, the young people made a wager, and 
soon after the old lady came into the room. 
“Grandmother,” said one of them, “Carrie 
offered to make a bet that if I should say any 
thing ill of any body—even the devil—you would 
speak a good word for him. Isn’t that too 
bad?” 

“Well, my child,” promptly responded the 
kind-hearted lady, “we would all of us do well 
if we could imitate the perseverance of the 
devil.” 

There was a sunny gleam, you see, even in the 
grim figure of the Prince of Darkness. 

I recall the one sentence which clung to my 
memory, after reading the “Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plains,” when I was alittle boy. It was the 
remark of one of the poor man’s daughters, 
when they sat down to their humble meal: 
“How thankful we ought to be that we can 
have salt with our potatoes!” 

That was all they had—only salt and pota- 
toes; and yet the kind heart found cause for 
gratitude to God, even in this humble meal. 
Gulliver found in his travels, a school of phi- 
losophers whose great aim in life was to extract 
sunbeams out of cucumbers. Were they not 
wiser men than those who spend their days in 
the dolefyl endeavor to extract mould out of 
rose-leaves ? 
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A NEW PICTURE. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with 
Eastman Johnson’s picture of “The Barefoot 
Boy,” will be glad to know that Mr. Prang has 
just issued a new chromo of another picture by 
the same artist, called the “Boyhood of Lincoln.” 
It represents a young boy, coarsely clad in 
homespun clothes, and wearing cowhide boots, 
reading a book by the light of a log fire, at a big, 
open fireplace, in a Western backwoods cabin. 
The interior of the log house is true to life in its 
minutest details, and the face of the boy, as it is 
brought into bright relief by the glow of the 
flames on the hearth, is full of energy and intel- 
ligence. 

The fact that Eastman Johnson is the artist, 
is a sufficient guarantee for the beauty and truth- 
fulness of the original. The chromo is one of 
Prang’s best. In drawing, and color, and shad- 
ings, it is accurate and lifelike, and calls up rec- 
ollections of dreamy twilight hours, that are al- 
ways associated with the open fireplace, and the 
warmth and glow of its flickering light. The 
picture has an impressive lesson for the young. 
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WHY WERE THE DAISIES MADE? 
Calling one day at a friend’s h6use, I had not 
been long seated when two of his children en- 
tered the room. 
The eldest, 2 boy, whose rosy face told that 
his five years of life had been happy ones, began 
telling his papa that he had been out gathering 
daisies. 

I took him up in my arms, and asked him,— 
“Who made the daisies?” 
The child answered, ‘‘God.” 
I then said, “And why did God make the dai- 
sies ?” > 
It was, perhaps, a rather difficult question, 
but almost without hesitation the little fellow 
replied. 
“To make it look pretty.” 
This was a simple, childish answer; and yet 
what better one could the wisest, most matured 
mind have given? Flowers, indeed, are not 
given-us for their usefulness, but to beautify the 
world. .* 
Let them speak to you of the overflowing love 
of God, who made them, not for their use, but 
to make you happier in their loveliness. 
Let them do more than this; let them remind 
you of God’s deepest, richest love, in the gift 
of Jesus; who has opened a way to untold glo- 
ries, 








“Where everlastin 


spring abides, 
And never-fading , 


owers. 
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A WARNING TO BEARS, &c. 

A bear at Ludlow, N. H., who had been feed- 
ing heartily on mutton, imprudently laid down 
in the field with a sheep for a pillow, and went 
to sleep, when the indignant farmer shot him 
dead. He was a big fellow, weighing over four 
hundred pounds. 
Lawless men and boys always mean to keep 
out of the way of detection, but they are never 
safe; for as they follow up crime or pleasure 
more industriously, they get careless and make 
a pillow of it. 








That was getting honey out of gall. 





Samson did not lose his caution 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. : 
The ten letters name a familiar tune. 
The 4, 9, 8, 10 is found on pasture lands. 


The 6, 1, 7 is a country named in Genesis. 
The 8, 5, 2, 2 is dull. W. A.B. 





2. 


My first is houndless as the sky, 
Extending through the expanse on high. 
My second flies with speed of light 

As swift as rapid in its flight. 

My whole is in the attic found, 

There, gilding every object round. 


3. 








USEFUL TO SHORT PEOPLE. 


4. 


My jirst is double my second and a hundred times 
my third, and my fourth is nothing. 

ly whole is a mythological personage whose name 
was placed by a great Greek author at the head of 
his writings, and by a great Engllsh author at the 
foot. 5 


WORD SQUARE. 
1. Ensign of authority. 
2. Sour. 
8. To quote. 
4. A garden. 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO,. 
1-2. A Fairy Sprite, and a place for a fight, 
. And those who attend on the same. 
4. A metal my fourth, which varies in worth, 
Of which you’il in vain seek the name. 


Without my finals, my initials could ne’er have been, 
Without my initials, my finals you ne’er had seen. 





A WORD QFTEN USED BY ANGRY CHILDREN. 
8. 


Of my first you have two; of my second you have 
two; my third school-boys have; and my whole many 
men in Boston do. 
9. 

DECAPITATION. 
My whole’s a story often told, 
Not fresh enough—by far too old; 
Behead me once—’tis often said, 
I have a life without my head; 
Behead me twice—O, then beware! 
I’m full of venom—full of fire! 
It may be well for me to state 
That all my name is found in slate. 





A NAUTICAL TALE. | 





Conundrums. 


What most helps and yet most retards a pilgrim? 
A Bunyan (bunion). 

How can one sing about “peaceful stars of the 
night,” when every luminary in the sky is a perpet- 
ual revolver? 

Of what profession is an Armstrong gun? A breech- 
es-maker. ' , 

Why should toltons’ _— be boiled? Because 
their pa snips (parsnips). 

Why is Nenaier one like a seamstress? Be 
cause she is not what she seams. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 
-1, Oswego; Hannibal; Iowa city; Ogeechee; Ohio. 
2. He oud go to a re-tailing establishment. 

8. Optic—Calceolaria—Ebb—All—Noble. OcEAN-~w 





—and his eyes—till he began to love wrong. 


CABLE. 
4, An Ear of Wheat. 5. Spring. 6. Title-page. 





— 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








For the Companion. 
THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 


An ant that had labored all summer to gain | 
For her winter’s supply a few kernels of grain, | 


Was seen in the autumn arranging her treasures, 
The better to answer her needs and her pleasures. 


A grasshopper spied her in famishing state, 





night, and the manager went to him, and 
said,— 

“Now, Jones, I cannot argue with you about 
this ‘Sabbath day’ of yours; but just look at all 
thiscopy. It must be in type on Monday morn- 
ing. It must be done, and you must help to do 
it. If you won’t do it, then I won’t have youin 


And thought he would khock at his rich neighbor's | the office. The fact is, I can’t have you here, 


gate; 
So, leaping as fast as he could for starvation, 
He came and explained his distressed situation. 


He was weary and faint, and so shivering with cold, 
Necessity made him both humble and bold; 

“One morsel,” said he, “if you have it to spare, 

Is all that I crave from your long bill of fare.”’ 


The ant looked important, and cast up her eyes, 

And turned on the suppliant bitter replies: 
“Where were you last summer, when all was so fine, 
That you made no provision for comforts like mine? 
The meadows were filled and the barns were all stored, 
And ’twas easy to lay up a suitable hoard.” 


“J sang,” said the grasshopper, ‘‘all the day long; 
You sure must have heard me, so loud was my song; 
I heeded no want and I thought of no care; 

So happy was I that no toil could I bear.” 


“Aha!” said the ant, “I see plainly the case; 
But think not to find with me dinner or grace ; 

I remember the revelley all the fields over, 

Who shouted me crazy and fed upon clover; 

I harbor no mendicant gentlemen here, 

Or spare for the self-imposed sorrow a tear; 

You sang all the summer, your heart was so gay; 
And now you may go and dance winter away.” 


This said, she the granary closed and retired; 
And the grasshopper fell at her gate and expired. 


L. E. 
——___+or- 
THE WELSH PRINTER. 
God blesses those who obey Him. Sometimes 


it requires great firmness and decision to be 
obedient to His commands, but rich rewards fol- 
low. 

A Welshman and his wife came from England, 
and took up their residence at San Francisco. 
The man was a printer, and at once sought for 
employment at his trade. 

He was pleasant in speech, a skilful work- 
man anda conscientious Christian—one likely 
to prove a valuable servant to any employer. 

He walked the streets and mingled with the 
groups he saw there; and at length addressed 
a civil-looking man, who wis reading a news- 
paper, and asked him where it was printed. 

“Take it, stranger, and see.” 

“Thank you.” 

Looking down the columns of the paper just 
given him—the San Francisco Daily Times—he 
saw this advertisement: 

“Wanted, a good printer. 
of this paper.” 

In a few minutes Jones stood in the presence 
of the foreman, and would at once have been 
engaged, but he said, “I cannot go into the 
office, sir, except on one condition.” 

“What is that? Want an advance, monthly, 
eh?” 

“No; my condition is that you never expect 
me to work on the Sabbath.” 

The manager smiled, whistled, took up a folio 
and looked into it, and then, glancing keenly at 
Jones, he said, “Can’t agree to that.” 

“Then,” said the good printer, “I can’t begin 
work.” 

“Well, ’'ll try you, and I won’t ask you to 
come on Sundays. So go in, and take your 
stick.” 

A few weeks passed. Jones grew in the favor 
of the manager. He was punctual, sober, quick 
in his work, and always did the best he could. 
So far, therefore, he had been prosperous, and 
both he and his wife Mary were very happy. 

One Saturday night, however, the Panama 
steamer came in. 

“Jones,” said the manager, “the steamer has 
just arrived; and we have so much matter to set 
up that I need your help to-morrow.” 

Here was the difficulty which he had feared. 

“T am willing, sir, to work till twelve o’clock to- 
night, and commence work again at one o’clock 
on Monday morning; but I cannot work on the 
Sabbath. I told you that it was against my 
principles to do so; and agreed with you that I 
should not+be expected to act contrary to my 
conscience.” 


Apply at the office 


“O, well, aever mind,” said the manager; 
“you need not cone.” 

At family worship, next morning, William 
read, amongst other verses: “Trust in the Lord, 
and do good, so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed.’” He prayed; and 
then sat down to his meal with a bright face 
and a peaceful heart. 

The day of trial came once more; but for this 
Jones had prepared’ himself by solemn prayer. 
Letters, articles, muil-bags, exchange-papers, 
market-lists, accounts of a great riot at the gold- 
diggings, and other news poured in one Saturday 


unless you work when I like.’”’ 
“Well, sir,” replied Jones, calmly, “it is very 
| expensive living here in San Francisco, and I 
| am dependent on my daily labor; but if my re- 
| maining in your office depends upon my work- 
| ing here on God’s day, I’d sooner beg my bread 
| from door to door.” 

Having said this, he held his peace, and quict- | 
ly—like a certain king*s cupbearer—“prayed to 
the God of heaven.” In the meantime, the 
manager walked about the office, rampled some 
sheets of old copy, picked up some types, laid 
them down again, and then answered,— 

“Well, Jones, you are very obstinate, but you 
are a good workman and an honest fellow, and | 
I don’t want you to leave me. So stay on, and 
you shall have your Sundays all right.” 

The manager kept his promise, and never } 
afterwards asked the good Welshman to work | 
on the Sabbath. 

——_~+or—__——_. 
SINGING MICE. 


The London Orchestra, the leading authority in 
music in England, tells some stories of singing 
mice. Itsays: 





The existence of these little animals, especially 
in domestic dwellings, is by most people re- 
garded as mythical, thongh they are spoken of 
by writers on natural history. Last night, how- 
ever, | had auricular evidence of the fact. 
About eleven o’clock I was called down to the 
basement of thy house to listen to a singing 
mouse. From the corner of one of the kitchens 
where there is a mouse-hole, came such a song 
as one would hear from a well-trained canary 
bird, though in greatly subdued tones. They 
were soft and swect beyond description, and the 
notes perfect and continuous. Not a discord 
among them, and often accompanied by a deli- 
cious trilling. For full ten minutes my daugh- 
ters and I stood listening to the music with ab- 
solute astonishment and delight, so clear and 
exquisite was it. How much longer it might 
haye continued to sing we know not, for we left 
it while yet warbling. 

Another correspondent says,— 

About twelve months since we had a singin 
mouse in my house at South Norwood, ao 
evening after evening he used to amuse us with 
his delicate little whistling in different parts of 
the house. I seta trap in one of his haunts, 
and caught him early one evening. He was al- 
lowed to remain there, and continued singing in 
the trap for upwards of an hour. On examining 
him, I found him of a slightly different color 
from the common mouse, being moreinclined toa 
brownish fawn color, and the skin soft and silky; 
the nose was short, and the eyes brilliantly 
black and bead-like. 

And here is the explanation: 

The most trustworthy explanation of the sing- 
ing mouse phenomenon is that the supposed 
gifted little musician is in reality the victim to 
a disease eaused by the presence of a worm, 
probably cysticercus fasciolaris, inhabiting its | 
liver. The irritation caused by the presence 
of this parasite brings on repeated attacks of 
coughing, the sound of which, through the tiny 
trachea of a mouse, closely resembles chirping, 
or whistling. 

Poor little fellow! It is sad that his music 
should be confined to his misery. There is a 
pathetic lesson in it, though. Swan-songs and 
sweet sounds instead of groans, make suffering 
beautiful. 





} 
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“Tn an hour, gentlemen, we sail,” and the cap-: 
tain withdrew. ~~ 


The “Mendip” was cleaving her way down 
the channel. It was the hour of dinner, and 
Frobisher, in his capacity of captain, presided. 
The gambling officers and their wives, by many 
insinuations, implied that “somebody”? was a 
coward and poltroon. 

After dinner was ended, and while the passen- 
gers walked the quarter-deck, which the captain 
also was pacing, Lieut. Brown and the attache, 
with a mock courage created by drink, spoke 
loud, sneering words against Frobisher, to his 
face, and tnrned laughingly to the others for 
approval. 

In an instant the strong arm of the captain 
laid a heavy hand on the shoulder of Brown. 

“Hark’ee, Lieut. Brown, I am captain of this 
ship, and if you persist any longer in trying to 
upset my authority, I shall place you in irons 
till we reach Lisbon.” 

The insolence was never repeated. 

The “Mendip” was ig the bay of Biscay. A 
storm had been raging for three days, during 
which the bravery of the captain was extolled 
by every one on board but Lieut. Brown and 
the attache. 

The ship’s boats were swept away, all but two, 
and these would barely contain the passengers 
and crew, should it be requisite to abandon the 
ship. On the fourth day, the alarm of fire was 
raised. The hold was in flames. In a few min- 
utes more the flames would reach the magazine. 
The time was midnight. The captain was on 
deck, and gave his orders with calm self-com- 
posure. 

“Lower the boats. Let the women and chil- 
dren go first; then every manaccording to his 
age.’ . 

“WAy! ay!” replied his brave men. The wives 
of the passengers, and the children, were safely 
lowered into the boats. 

“Now for as many as the boats have room to 
spare,” shouted Frobisher. . 

The attache sprang forward. “Back,” shouted 
Frobisher, “years before position; Lieut. Brown, 
it is your turn first.” : 

“Heaven blesg you!” cried Brown, bursting 
into tears; “‘we are friends at last!’ 

“Frobisher shook him by the hand, exclaim- 
ing, “In the presence of death, why should we 
not be so? I have never quarrelled with you.” 

The boats were full, almost too full. <A pre- 
liminary explosion announced the coming catas- 
trophe. ‘Cast off, and pull for your lives,” 
cried Frobisher, as he stood by the gangway. 

“We must, and shall save you,” was the cry 
that came back from the dark waves. 

“Away! away!” was the reply. Then came 
a low, rumbling sound, then a great flash and a 
clap like thunder, and the splintered spars and 
masts of the ship “Mendip” were floating on the 
waste of waters. The brave captain was no 
more. 

The crews of the boats reached land in safety. 

———_—__+or—_—— 
WHY HE WOULDN'T LIE. 

All the luxuries of ill-gotten riches cannot al- 
ter the fatal fact of the dishonesty that gained 
them; and one must have a seared conscience 
not to feel uncomfortable with such possessions 
on his hands. “Bread of deceit is sweet to a man, 
but afterward his mouth shall be filled with 
gravel.” Who would not rather eat an honest 
crust and save the pain? ty 


A little newsboy, to sell his paper, told a lie. 
The matter came up in Sunday school. 

“Would you tell a lie for three cents?” asked 
a teacher of one of her boys. 

“No, ma’am,” answered Dick, very decidedly. 

“For ten eents ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“For a dollar?” 

“No, ma'am.” 

“For a thousand dollars?” 

Dick was staggered. A thousand dollars 
looked big. O! would it not buy lots of things? 
While he was thinking, another boy roared out, 
“No, ma’am,” behind him. 

‘“‘Why not?” asked the teacher. 





NOBLE REVENGE. 


| The Mendip, Capt. Frobisher, was lying off 
Gravesend, waiting for the arrival from London 
of the — passenger, an attache of the 
British Embassy at the Portuguese Court. 

Among the cargo were several barrels of gun- 
powder. 

While the ship waited for this personage, 
some of the cabin passengers, among whom 
were four military officers, went on shore, and 
remained there till the hour for sailing was an- 
nounced, which was done by the captain in per- 
son. 

He entered the hotel, and found the four offi- 
cers engaged in drinking and gambling. One 
of them, Lieut. Brown, inflamed by his loss- 
es, and the wine he had swallowed, called up- 
on Frobisher, in a bullying tone, to drink. 

“Drink, my boy, till your brains are on a 
blaze like mine.” 

“T have not come to drink; a blazing brain is 
not for one like me, upon whom depends, under 
God’s providence, the lives of so many. I have 
come to tell you that in an hour we shall weigh 
anchor.” 

“Not drink?” shrieked the wine-made mad- 
man. “Tf you will not swallow the liquor, you 
shall take it somehow,” and he flung the wine- 
filled glass at Frobisher, whom it happily 
missed. 

“A challenge! a challenge!” shouted the com- 
panions of Brown. “Surely, Capt. Frobisher 
will not tamely suffer such an insult!” 

“Nothing shall provoke me to fight Lieut. 
Brown,” replied Frobisher; “I pity, and I par- 
don him.” 

The officers laughed loudly and scornfully. 








“Because when the thousand dollars are all 
gone, and all the things they’ve got with them 
| are all gone, the lie is there all the same,” 
| answered the boy. 

Itisso. A lie sticks. Every thing else may 
| be gone, but that is left, and you will have to 
carry it round with you whether you will or 
| not; a hard, heavy load it is. 





BRUTALITY PUNISHED. 

The following instance of the remarkable con- 
duct of a horse, involves a-rebuke to human 
cruelty that makes every barbarous man shrink, 
in point of nobility, below the beast he tortures: 


A recent French journal records an extraordi- 
nary punishment inflicted by a horse on its mas- 
ter, for an act of brutality i the latter toward 
one of the former’s stable companions. 

A carrier named R , at no time tender in 
his treatment of his four footed servants, re- 
turned one night in a state of semi-intoxication, 
from Moamant to Givors. 

The man’s natural brutality was at this time 
aggravated by the drink he had taken; and be- 
ing dissatisfied with the efforts of one of the 
horses,—a poor hack which had almost served 
its time—he decided that the animal was no 
longer worth its food, and resolved to put an 
end to it. 

For this purpose he tied the poor brute toa 
tree, and taking & massive lever, used in mov- 
ing goods, he struck the animal several violent 
blows on the head, until the unfortunate brute 
sank to the ground insensible. 





left it on the spot, intending to remove the body 
the next day. 

The horse, however, recovered its senses a 
short time after, found its way home and entered 
the court-yard at day-break. 

Its arrival was welcomed by the neighing of 
its companions in the stable; which noise awak- 
ened the master, who was now furious at having 
failed in his cruel purpose. He tied up the ani- 
mal afresh, and commenced again to shower 
blows upon its head. This act of brutality was 
committed in sight of two other horses,.in the 
stable; at length one of them, a young animal, 
became so frantic with rage that he broke his 
halter, and rushed on the man, seized him in his 
jaws, and after shaking him violently, threw 
him down and trampled on him with such fury, 
that, had not the man’s cries brought some per- 
sons to his aid, the master would certainly have 
been killed. : 
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ANECDOTE. 


When Abraham Lincoln was a lawyer in Illi- 
nois, he and a judge once got to bantering one 
another about trading horses; and it was agreed 
that the next morning at nine o'clock they 
should make a trade, the horses to be unseen up 
to that hour, and no backing out, under a for- 
feiture of twenty-five dollars. At the hour ap- 
pointed, the judge came up, leading the sorriest 
specimen of a horse that was ever seen in those 
parts. Ina few minutes Mr. Lincoln was seen 
approaching, with a wooden saw-horse on his 
shoulders. “Great were the shouts and laughter 
of the crowd, and both were greatly increased 
when Mr. Lincoln, on surveying the judge's ani- 
mal, set down his saw-horse and exclaimed,— 
“Well, judge, this is the first time I ever got 
the worst of it in a horse trade.” 

Mr. Lincoln had the best of the joke, (as he 
always did) but the worst of the bargain; for 
the substance of a wooden horse is worth more’ 
than the shadow of a live one. 
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TIME TO BEGIN! 

A bit of ‘Starr King’s ready wit is recalled by 
the pleasant Canton correspondent of the Ded- 
ham Gazette, writing about lectures. The title 
of Mr. King’s address, both paradoxical and 
true, was “Laws of Disorder:” 

A good many years ago, in some place where 
John P. Hale was a practising lawyer, after a 
lecture by Wendell Phillips, Hale said, “‘Now let 
us have an anti-slavery talk.” So they had it. 
The sueceeding lecture was to be by Starr King. 
When the time had arrived, the person who pre- 
sided arose to introduce Mr. King. Ile began 
by saying, “The remarks made by Mr. Phillips 
at our last meeting, were not made at my re- 
quest.” Thereupon all the anti-slavery people 
present, hissed. ‘Not but that I liked what he 
said,’ continued the speaker. And then all the 
pro-slavery sympathizers hissed. And the per- 
plexed individual sat down without having in- 
troduced the lecturer. 

Mr. King then arose and quietly said, “La- 
dies and gentlemen, I am to lecture on the ‘Laws 
of Disorder,’ and it seems to be about time for 
me to begin!” - 

——+or—____—_ 
A GRIM WAGER. 

Betting is bad in all cases; but where it in- 
volves presumption and sacrilege, it is worse. 
In this case the dare-devil deserved his fright. 


A story is related of a member of a party of 
revellers, who engaged, for a wager, to enter the 
vault of a church at midnight, and in proof of 
his having done so, to stick a fork into a coffin 
which had been lately deposited there. He ac- 
complished his object, and was returning tri- 
umphantly, when he felt himselfsuddenly caught, 
and was so overpowered by terror, that he fell 
into a swoon, and was found in this condition 
shortly afterwards, on the floor of the vault, by 
his companions; who, alarmed at his absence, 
had come out to.look for him. The fork which 
he had stuck into the coffin had caught hold of 
his long cloak, and thus occasioned a fit of ter- 
ror that had nearly proved fatal. * 


In-all joking, the rule should be to keep clear 
of peril and impropriety. 
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VERY NEATLY EXPRESSED. 

The late Dr. Jenner, having discontinued his 
professional attentions upon a patient on ac- 
count of her improved condition, sent a couple 
of ducks to the mother of the convalescent lady, 
accompanying the present with the following 
note: : 

I’ve Gguttesh, my dear madam, this scrap of @ 
r, 





ie , 
To say that Miss Lucy is very much better; 
A regular Dr. no longer she lacks, 
And therefore I’ve sent her a couple of quacks. 


The lady addressed returned thanks wi!) 
this: 
Yes, ’twas politic, truly, my good friend, 
Thus ‘‘a couple of quacks’’ to your patient to send, 


Since there’s nothing so likely as ‘‘quacks’’ it is plain, 
To make work for “‘a regular doctor” again. 


———- +r -- - 
GRASSHOPPERS THAT “CHEWED.” 
The Des Moines Register says the grasshop- 

pers ate up half an acre of tobacco near that 

place. 
They must have been sadly demoralized, to do 
that, or else they made a mistake—at any rate, 








The master, thinking the animal was dead, 


they must have found ther selves both demoral- 
lized and mistaken after their meal! 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 














ONLY FIVE. MINUTES. 


Five minutes late, and the school is begun. 
What are rules for if you break every one? 
Just as the scholars are seated and quiet, 
You hurry in with disturbance and riot. 


Why did you loiter so long by the way? 
All of the classes are formed for the day; 
Hurry, and pick up definer and slate, 
Room at the foot for the scholar that’s late. 


Five minutes late, and the table is spread; 

The children are seated, and grace has been said; 
Even the baby, all sparkling and rosy, 

Sits in her high chair, by mamma, so cosy! 


Five minutes late, and your hair all askew, 

Just as the comb was drawn hastily through! | 
! 
| 





There is your chair, and your tumbler and plate, 
Cold cheer for those who are five minutes late. 


Five minutes late on this bright Sabbath morn! 
All the good people to church they have gone; 
Ah! when you stand at the beautiful gate, 
What will you do tf yow’re five minutes late? 


44> 
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For the Companion. 


JACKYMO. 








Jackymo had a roving disposition. 

But for that he might have been to this day 
basking in the sun on the western coast of Af- 
rica, where he was born. . 

Jackymo belonged to a very ancient family of 
monkeys, who had inhabited the same region 
ever since the flood, and probably for hundreds 
of years before. They must have been a very 
aristocratic family, too, for they never did any 
work in their lives. , 

The first white men Jackymo ever saw were 
United States officers in naval uniform. He 
thought they were “white-faced monkeys with 
blue skins. 

This was not so remarkable, since the only 
human beings he knew any thing about; were 
the native inhabitants of the country, and they 
were very much like monkeys, excepting that 
they sometimes cooked their food instead of eat- 
ing it raw, and did not wear tails. 

His old mother was wiser. She had once been 
wounded by a pistol-shot, and knew that these 
terrible white men were the enemies of every 
race but their own. 

She, therefore, warned Jackymo faithfully, 
but he received her advice in a very undutiful 
way. He jumped on her back and bit her ear, 
then swinging himself from bough to bough of 
atall palm-tree till he was out of her reach, he 
looked back at her, grinning and chattering de- 
Tisively. 

The youth who Slights the counsels of age is 
apt to come to grief. 

The end of it all was, that he suffered himself 
to be beguiled into taking a sea voyage, and was 
borne across the ocean, never to see his native 
land again. 

It was autumn, when, for the first time, he be- 
held the bleak shores of New England—its ster- 
ile rocks, its leafless trees, so different from the 
tropical luxuriance of Africa-. 

A young gentleman named Felix was now his 
Taster. He took Jackymo home as a pet for 
his little brother, and a very dismal pet he was. 
His teeth chattered in his head, he refused to 
fat, and pined and pined till there was nothing 
left of him but skin and bones. 

All the family said, “What a mope!” 
By-and-by he recovered: his spirits, and at 
agth was as full of tricks as ever. Then all 

the family sai, “What a mischievous imp!” 

Mischievous as he was, they were all very 
fond of him, and here he might have lived toa 
green old age if the reving spirit before referred 
to had not prevented. Looking out of the win- 

¥, one day, he saw an organ-grinder accom- 
Panied by a monkey, who danced and picked up 
Pennies, 


| last they came to a place where they saw tents 


Jackymo had beenin Yankee land long enough 
to know the value of money; so he thought it 
would be very nice to pick up pennies. His#an- 
cy was also much taken with the blue and crim- 
son suit that the monkey wore. 

He watched till he saw an organ-man without 
a monkey, and then jumped out the kitchen win- 
dow and over the area railing and followed him. 
The man was very glad to find such a little fel- 
low as this with no one to claim him, and took 
him into his service at once. 

Alas, poor Jackymo! He found that dancing 
did not come by nature, but was learned by 
much drilling and beating, and that the pennies 
all went into his master’s pocket. The blue and 
crimson suit failed to console him for his disap- 
pointment. 3 

From village to village, from town to town he 
travelled with Cyprian, the organ-grinder, till at 


pitched and banners flying, and heard the mu- 
sic ofa band. On inquiry, Cyprian learned that 
this was a menagerie, and turned aside to see it. 
When he was ready to depart, Jackymo was 
nowhere to be found. He had hidden himself 
in a heap of straw, determined to stay with the 
showman. 
Here he became quite a favorite, and was pro- 
moted to the honor of riding the pony. He was 
much pleased to find that people cared more for 
his tricks than they did for the lion, the tiger, or 
even the elephant. He accompanied the menag- 
erie tillit went into winter quarters, and then 
he ran away. 
He was found half frozen and nearly starved 
by a boy, who sold him to the keeper of a mu- 
seum. That very winter the museum took fire, 
and as Jackymo was springing from window 
to window, trying to escape, he saw some fire- 
men lowering the “fat woman” over the balus- 
ters by means of pulleys. 
He jumped on her shoulder, and was safely 
landed below. Some one attempted to catch 
him, but he darted down Broadway at full speed. 
A few persons followed him,—the few swelled 
to acrowd, who, not seeing the object of pursuit, 
set up the cry of “Stop thief!” “stop thief!” 
Every body joined in, and the burning build- 
ing was left to take care of itself. Jackymo ran 
till he was tired, and then darted aside into a 
barber’s shop. 
Here, for the first time in his life, he saw him- 
self in a looking-glass. Thinking it was an en- 
emy, he fell into furious combat with his own 
image. 
The barber, meanwhile, had been running with 
the multitude, crying “Stop thief!’ “stop thief!” 
When he returned, he found his looking-glass 
broken, and a monkey hung by the neck in the 
frame. Such was the end of poor Jackymo. 
RutH CHESTERFIELD. 
—_———_+oo———_—- 
A REMINISCENCE. 


Once, when I was a little boy, 
I sat me down to cry, 

Because my little brother had 
The biggest piece of pie. 


’T was not but I had quite enough, 
But then [ could not see 

The reason why a partial nurse 
Should give him more than me. 


They said I was a naughty boy, 
But I have since seen men 
Behave themselves as foolishly 

As I behaved then. 


For we are often thankless for 
Rich blessings when we sigh 

To think some neighbor has 
A “bigger piece’’ of pie. 


tee 


ADDIE’S BROKEN CAT. 

We have a little black-eyed girl at our house, 
named Addie, who says some very funny things. 
She is only two and a half years old, but she is 
a very wise little body. She has a black and 
white cat that she loves very much; and which 
returns her affection as well as a cat can; curl- 
ing up beside her on the floor, among her play- 
things, and submitting with a very good grace 
to the frequent dressings-up in her baby broth- 
er’s clothes that she subjects her to. The cat is 
named “Nora,” after the little Irish girl who 
gaveit to her. One morning Nora was missing. 
Up stairs and down we searched in vain; no 
Nora. Addie mourned and would not be com- 
forted. . 
At last, one day, her father foung the cat in 
the hay loft, with a nice little family of five kit- 
tens. Putting them into a basket, he carried 
them into the kitchen. Addie had fever seen 
any kittens, and we were curious to know what 
she would say. Calling her in from another 
room, he put the basket down on the floor. 
She stood still a moment, looking at them, and 
then, to our surprise, began to cry. 
“Q mamma,” she said, “somebody’s+b’oke 
Nora all to pieces!” Nor could we convince 


difference between mental and corporeal suffer- 


almost any day in human life. 





PAIN OF BODY, OR PAIN OF MIND? 
A good question for boy’s debating societies. 
There is a very pretty Persian apologue on the | t 


ing. A king and his ministers were discussing 
the subject, and differed in opinion. The minister 
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HUNTING AND TRAPPING. 


Instructions by a hunter and trapper of long practical 
diagram and directions for making 
Also, instructions HOW TO TRAIN ANIMALS. 


many amusing and wonderful tricks. Both for 
NL EN C. Ss. 
—4w JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 





maintained the first to be most severe, and to 
convince his sovereign of it, he took a lamb, 
broke its leg, shut it up and put food before it. 
He took another, shut it.up with a tiger, which 
was beund by a strong chain, so that the beast 
could spring near, but not seize the lamb, and 
put food also before him. In the morning he 
carried the king to see the effect of the experi- 
ment. The lamb with the broken leg had eaten 
up all the food placed before him, the other was 
found dead from fright. 


A cruel experiment, and no more conclusive 
than a great many instances that can be noted 





GRANDFATHER’S LESSON. 


A lad once wanted a sheet of paper, and 
thought he would supply himself from the desk 
of his grandfather, who, at that time, held an 
office under the American Government. 

“What are you doing there, Charlie?” asked 
the old man. 

“Getting a sheet of paper, grandpa.” 

“Putit back, my b@y, put it back; that paper 
belongs to the United S‘ates Government.’ 

Let our readers always remember to be honest 
in little things. 


A Cow IN THE CHRISTMAS STocKIne.—On 
Christmas morning a country pastor missed his 
stockings; nobody seemed to know where they 
were. On searching for them they were found 
drawn over the horns of a valuable cow, which 
some of his kind parishioners, Santa Claus like, 
had driven into the yard. 











- J. W. HORNOR, of Parkersburg, West Va., says that 
Dr. H. Anders’ Iodine Water cured him of Scrofula. He 
had 37 running Ulcers when he commenced taking the 
medicine. Persons afflicted should make a note of this, 
and send to J. P. Dinsmore. 36 Dey Street, New York, for 
a circular concerning this remarkable remedy.  %—lw 





IF YOU WANT RELIEF from that distressing 
Cough, or those shooting pains in the Chest or Side, get 
pa hite Pine Compound. For sale at all the Son 1e- 
caries. Ww 





YE PIMPLED, BLOTCHED and ULCERATED 
victims of scrofulous diseases, who drag your unclean 
persons into the company of better men, take AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA, and purge out the foul corruption 
from your blood. Restore your health, and you will not 
only enjoy life better, but make your company more tole- 
rable to those who must keep it. 6—2w 





MAGIC, MYSTERY AND MIRTH sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a postage stamp, by W. HEPBURNE, 102 
Nassau Street, New York. 3—tf 





Only 25 Cents 


For a whole year's subscription to THE TOMAHAWK, 
a neatly printed monthly paper, devoted to the interests 
and amusement of every body. Splendid Stories, Wit, 
Humor, Fun and Wisdom. February Number just out. 
Twenty-four columns and eight pages cram full of splen- 
did reading. And by sending Now you can get THE Tom- 
AHAWK the whole of 1869 for cents. Specimens five 
cents—none free. Send along your Quarter#to A 
FOUNTAIN, Middletown, Conn. 


La Notwithstanding the extremely low price of THE 
TOMAHA WK, its large circulation enables us to make a 
most liberal offer. We will send Tne TOMAHAWK 


ONE YEAR FREE 


to any person who will get us four subscribers. All can 
afford it—all will like it. j-—lw 





Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
70 THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


The 23d edition of this popular and useful work, which 
has met with so great favorin the past, much enlarged 
and improved, containing descriptive lists of af Flower 
and Garden Seeds —— of cultivation, embracing over 
2500 varieties; to which is added all the novelties in 
Flowers and Vegetables for 1869; also 200 varieties of the 
choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. 
(J. Hobbins, M. D, Madison, Wis., Pres. State Hort. 
Soc., and Cor. Mem. of the Royal Hort. Soc. ef Eng.) 
“Please agin my thanks for your ‘Guide.’ 
you ought to ca G 
once very usefully and conveniently arranged; a sort of 
ready reference book, very ornamentally got up; one of 
those few books I find fitted for any table; often wanted 
and always at hand."’ 
The above work comprises 150 pages. 
in cloth, with two beautiful Colored Plates—one steel— 
sides one hundred other engravings. Price 50 cents 
pe paid. Paper Cover, one Colored Plate, one hundred 
engravings, post paid, 25 cents. Address WASHBURN 
& CO., Horticulturall Hall, Boston, Mass. J—4weop 


Tastefully bound 





Compare Prices. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., whose Or- 
gans are acknowledged to be the best, have this season 
introduced very important improvements and new styles 
of Organs, and have materially reduced prices. Four 
Octave Organs, $50 each; Five Octave Double-Reed Or- 
gans, Five Stops, $125. Every one having any idea © 
purchasing an Organ should at least obtain one of their 
circulars (which will be sent free) and rampere oe. 
Address the MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 596 
Broadway, New York, or 154 Tremont Street, Beston. 
i—3w 





$5,000 A YEAR 
Can be made by live agents, selling my new and valua- 
ble invention. Address J. AHEARN, 63 Second Strect, 
Baltimore, Md. T-iw 


“Boys FROM 8 TO 80” 
Axe in raptures over RAGGED DICK and FAME AND 
FORTUNE. Two better books were never written. 

Virginia F. Townsend has written two ofthe best Juve- 
nile Books you ever reaad—JOANNA DARLING, for 
Girls; and, = BOY FROM BRAMLEY, for Boys— 

t excelled. 

a ATIENCE STRONG'S OUTINGS has the same 

juaint, hemnely beauty of “The Gayworthys and “Faith 
Gartney's Girlhood.’ 


Books should be in every home afd 





Each of these 











her, until we brought Nora from the barn. 


PAIN KILLER Cures Sore Throat. 
A Favorite Medicine with all classes* 
Is Davis's Patn KIiier. 
If you have Painter's Colic, 
Use THE PAIN KILLER. 
No Medicine is so popular 
AS THE PAIN KILLER. 
Keep the Pain Killer always on hand! x 
If you have a CovuGH or CoLp, 
USE THE PaIn KILLER. 
Look out and not be caught without a 
Bottle of Pan KILLER in the house. 
Let every body use the Pain KILiter 
For Sprains and BRvIsEs. 
Every Sailor should carry a bottle of 
Patn KILLER with him. 
Remember the Pan KIL.Er is for 
Both Internal and External use. 





ACROSTIC. 

Pain Killer is worth what it weighs in gold, 

All round the world are its praises told; 

It will Cholera cure—scourge of southern climes, 

No victim dies who takes it betimes. 

Keep Pain Killer—a true friend —by your side, 

It will cure Cough or Cold, or Colic-deside ; 

Look out to apply it for Bruise or for Sprain, 

Let it once be tried—'twill be used again ; 

Every word I am Lae! you, Reader, is true, 
- Remember that Pain Killer is good for you. 

The Pain Killer is sold by all Druggists and Deal- 

ers in Family Medicines." 6—lw 





PRANG’S AMERIOAN OHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues 
mailed FREE, by L. P. G & CO., Boston. 1—6w 





Maple Leaves 


Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 
Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, 
ahd its matter is varied and interesting, and peculiarly - 
suited to rural homes. Every one may find something to 
suit his or her taste in its_ entertaining columns, which 
are a melange of Stories, Foe. Puzzles, Agricultural 
and.Scientific Articles, Useful Recipes, Ornamental Art, 
etc., etc., and every number is finely illustrated. Itis is 
sued about the first of each month, and is sent regu 
larly to subscribers for 

Only Twenty-five Oents a Year. 
A fine list of valuable premiums is offered to those 
who will getup clubs. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage. Send twenty-five cents and get 
the popes for a year; you will not regret it. Address O. 
A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 2—10w 


CATARRE! CATARRE! 
Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 





Pa never-failing remedy is at hand. Dr. Wad. 


‘adsworth's 

Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 

berless Colds in the head during the past eight years. 

Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 

RY postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, Providence, 
. I,, also for sale by G. C. Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover 

Street, Boston. 5—llw 


The Great New England Remedy. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchi- 
tis, Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections gene- 
a A It is a remarkable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleas- 
ant to the taste, yet sa 





, sure and effective in its action. 
An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying 
of the Blood. 

DE. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOOTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, 
Scurvy, Salt Rheum, of Same Nettle Rash, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ulcers, and all Obstinate Affections ot the Skin; 
Mercurial Diseases, and every Taint of the System; Dys- 
pepsia, and those disvases originating in the Derange- 
ment of the Digestive Organs, viz: Bilious Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, Languor, Loss 
of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 

B repared at the New England Botanic Depot, 

oston. 


GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
ae Deter per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bottles. 
—9W 





The Book for Every Live Sunday School Man. 
CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE. 


A HAND-BOOK FOR THE 


Sunday School Concert 
AND A GUIDE FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S. PREACHER. 
CONTAINING 
A Year's Supply of Concert Exercises worked out for im- 
mediate use; Hints on Bible Reading, Singing, Prayer 
and Preaching; Forms for Cpetes and Closing Ser- 
vice; Sermon Plans; Historical Notes on Children's 
Worship, &c. 
. By Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Missionary Secretary of Am. 8. 8. Union, for 
New England. 


Price $1,50. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


W. J. HOLLAND & CO., Publishers, 
3—iw SprinGFIELD, MASS. 


W 4NrED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tack, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most supeftior man- 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the * Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second,stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
to $200 per month and expenses, or @ commission from which 
twice that amount can made. Address, 8¥.COMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; ST. LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
hless cast-iron hi under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine arid really practical cheap 


machine 

ANTED AGENTS ~— magne NE rind 

Price $0 ys cheapest and best Knitting Machine 

ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches Bi minute. Liberal 
ress, AMERICAN 














unday school Lib: in the land. 
. rr ~Aane ” _ LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


inducements Agents. KNITTING! 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES. —The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper fis sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
yeaay MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 








For the Companion. 
BURNS. 


The greatest poet, beyond all comparison, that 
Scotland has produced is Robert Burns, born on 
the 25th of January, 1759, in a clay built cot- 
tage, raised by his father’s own hands, on the 
banks of the Doon, at the hamlct of Alloway, in 
Ayrshire. 

His father, though a hard-handed peasant 
farmer, of the humblest class, was every inch a 
man; an carnest Christian, and fully impressed 
with the importance of an education for his 
children. Yet cramped by poverty, and despond- 
ent from ill luck, he was too often irritable and 
gloomy. 

Robert attended school for a few years, and 
made good use of his time; taking rank above 
several who were his seniors. 

By far the greater part ef his education was 
gained at home. His mother, a truly religious 
woman, with a warm heart, and remarkably 
even temper, was devoted to her son Robbie, 
who inherited her large, lustrous eyes, black as 
the night, and brilliant as its stars. 

The sweet old ballads she used to, chant for 
him, all wore a moral hue; and from them he 
learned the art of teaching a lesson in his verses, 
in a \yay unobtrusive and graceful. 

An ignorant, superstitious old woman who 
lived in their family, furnished him another 
school for study. 

She had an immense collection of tales and 
songs, about fairies, devils, ghosts, giants, drag- 
ons, enchanted towers, and all that; and these 
wonderful stories had such an effect on the boy’s 
lively imagination, that even in manhood they 
were remembered, and made him sometimes 
keep a lookout in suspicious places, and no 
doubt gave color and character to some of his 
finest poems. 

The Scottish peasantry of that time were 
much better informed than you would suppose, 
and Burns’ father was unusually intelligent. 

pitting in his easy chair by the ingleside, he 
taught his son all that he could impart of use- 
ful knowledge. 

It was the recollection of his happy home 
and his good father’s domestic devotions, that 
enabled Burns to charm the world with those 
faithful, faultless pictures in the “Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night.” 

It was “love’s young dream,” however, which 
really roused the poetic fire. 

“For my own part,” he observes, “I never 
had the least thought or inclination of turning 
poet, till [once got heartily in love; and then 
rhyme and song were in a measure the sponta- 
neous language of my heart.” And then he 
describes his inspiration: “A bonnie, sweet, son- 
sie lassie,’ with whom he bound the rye in the 
harvest field. 

But thongh the first, she was far from being 
the last, who charmed tite fickle fancy of the 
susceptible poet. 

He was at this time an awkward, ungainly 
youth, with no beauty but his eyes; but his elo- 
quence rarely failed to produce the desired ef- 
fect. One of the many pretty maidens upon 
whom he tried his power, said,— 

“Open your eyes and shut your ears, with 
Rob Burns, and there’s nae fear o’ your heart; 
but close your eyes and open your ears, and 
you'll lose it.” * 


| creditors seized the old home, and the afflicted 


‘great desire was to gain a little money; for ab- 


He was now “toiling like a galley slave” on 
the farm, while both body and soul were in dan- 
ger of being crushed, like the daisy he has im- 
mortalized, beneath the weight of the furrow. 

His father was growing old, broken down 
with poor health and repeated disappointments ; 
there were four other children to care for, and 
Robert and his older brother, Gilbert, were dis- 
tressed.. He used to love to out-do his neighbors 
in his work; and could draw the straightest fur- 
row, and sow the largést quantity of seed corn 
in a day, of any farmer in the dale. 

Sad experiences were now in store for the 
poet ploughman. 

His father died, deeply in debt; merciless 


family leased a neighboring farm, hoping by 
their united effort to make a comfortable living. 
But the land was poor, and fortune did not 
smile. Frosty springs and late summers for 
four years put them back sadly. Burns worked 
well, but his soul was fall of music that must 
have expression in words. 

So he composed while guiding the plough, or 
with the reaping hook in his hand. This, of 
course, did not benefit the crops, or fill his empty 
purse; but some of his best songs were written 
in this way. 

Quite discouraged, at last Burns resolved to 
give up the farm, and try his fortunes in the 
Indies. To defray the expense of the journey, 
he collected his poems, and they were pub- 
lished by’ subscription; many kind friends 
standing by him in this trying hour. 

He appreciated the value of his verses, but his 


solute ruin stared him in the face. He even suf- 
fered for food. <A piece of oat cake and a bottle 
of two penny ale often made his dinner, while 
correcting the proof sheets of his volume. His 
farewell to the bonnie banks of Ayr is very pa- 
thetic. 

But he did not go to Jamaica, for his poems 
produced a perfect furor throughout all Scot- 
land. A letter from a Dr. Blacklock, of Edin- 
burgh, who had enjoyed his book, and strongly 
advised a second edition, changed all his plans. 
He spent part of the money intended for his jour- 
ney for a new suit of clothes, left a small sum 
for his mother’s support, and with an almost 
empty purse, went at once to the Scottish capi- 
ta, where he was cordially received, his poems 
being a passport to the finest drawing-room; 
and earls and nobles were proud to know him. 

It was now the fashion to pet and flatter 
Burns, the wonder of the day; and a subscription 
was at once raised for a second edition of his 
poems, such men as Blair, Robertson, and Du- 
gald Stewart carrying lists in their pockets to 
help him. 

He bore the ordeal well, was unaffected and 
manly; if any thing, a little too ready to talk; 
but his gonversation, brilliant, original and 
powerful, was thought even more wonderful 
than his poetry. 

But he was soon pushed aside. Some were 
envious of his fame and popularity, others pre- 
ferred some new pet; his politics were not those 
of the ruling party, his habits were irregular, 
and he was soon shunned as much as he had 
been followed and courted. 

He had prophesied this contemptuous neglect, 
but it was hard to bear; his high hopes so soon 
crushed, and the fires of ambition were now too 
strongly kindled to be easily put out. 

But he was too proud to complain. He now 
resolved to unite the farmer with the poet once 
more. And marrying his beloved Jean Armour, 
he settled quietly at Ellisland, in 1788. The 
soil was good, his home little better than a 
hovel; but love was there, and for a time Burns 
was both busy and happy. He could not 
help longing for the cultivated society of which 
he had such a brief taste, feeling, as he said, at 
the “‘very elbow of existence.” 

He soon grew restless and was constantly 
on the move. ; 

But he had not forsaken the muse. In his 
solitary walks and rapid rides he composed 
some of his best songs. Auld Lang Syne was 
written at this time. 

A few years later some friend obtained for 
him the office of exciseman, with a salary of sev- 
enty pounds a year, and much hard work,—a 


should have delighted to honor. 

He was occasionally remembered in these 
days, by his grand acquaintances, in some tri- 
fling way; and many more visitors than he cared 
for, found their way to his humble cottage. 

His farm did not prosper; neither his wife 
nor himself understood how to manage with 
thrift and skill; his excise duties took him often 
away, and the gay drinking friends he found on 
his e€cursions, did him no good. 


pitiful position for a man whom his country |- 


tried in vain to economize. Friends and ad- 
mirers must be entertained, new books must be 
purchased, the wandering poor must be cared 
for; no one was ever turned from his door. In 
his family he was gentle and affectionate; help- 
ing his bright boys in their lessons, listening to 
Jean’s sweet singing of a new lyric, writing 
among them all, undisturbed by their presence. 
But his end was near. Distressed for means, 
crushed by disappointments, injured by constant 
dissipation, he died of a nervous fever, on the 
21st of July, 1796, only thirty-seven years of age. 
The question is yet to be answered, asked by 
a peasant, when he heard of his death. “Who 
do you think will be our poet now?” 

Burns’ great mistake in life was his lack of 
aim and of high moral principle. He drifted 
without a helm or rudder, tossed about by pas- 
sions and temptations, until dashed upon the 
cruel rocks. 

He was marvellously endowed, but his weak- 
ness of character and vices of life throw a dark 
shadow over his works, that mental gifts cannot 
obliterate, nor pity excuse. His life, so sad and 
short, carries with it a solemn lesson to the 
young. 


SAVED BY A ROPE-WALE. 


One of our historic mortifications is the story 
of the “Quaker guns” at Manassas, and one of 
our national deliverances is drolly connected 
with an old long shed full of windows. Both 
owed the important result to a provoking decep- 
tion. 

In the war of 1812, the British fleet were sail- 
ing in the harbor of New London, and were 
asked ‘af#erward why they did not destroy the 
city, when they could so easily have done it. 

“T would,” replied the commander, “had it not 
been for that abominable long fort, whose guns 
command the harbor.” ‘That long fort, he 
learned, was an old rope-walk, and the many 
guns were the small windows on the side. 

I presume the New London people looked with 
new eyés upon that old rope-walk, aftcr they 
learned the service it had done them.—Christian 
Instructor. 








BEWARE. 
A little theft, a small deceit; 
Too often leads to more; 


’Tis hard at first, but tempts the feet, 
As through an open door. 


Just as the broadest rivers run, 
From small and distant springs, 

The greatest crimes that men have done 
Have grown from little things. 


———_ +o. 
A WESTERN CORN-FIELD. 

Few people who have not been there can im- 
agine the scale on which grain is grown in our 
great prairie West,—“the Egypt of the world.”’ 
A gentleman writing from Illinois to a friend in 
Boston, says: 


“While out hunting, two weeks ago, I was in 
some corn-fields which belonged to a man named 
Sullivan. He probably owns more land than 
any farmer in the State. 
of nine townships, each six miles square. This 
year he has twenty-five thousand acres of corn. 
This seems like a big story, but it is neverthe- 
less true. It was just the easiest thing in the 
world to get lost in his corn-fields. F ceed 
into one field and walked four and a half miles 
before I came to the end of the row of corn 
which 1 followed.” 





WELL BROKEN, 


John L. Cole, of River-bend farm, (Williams- 
town) drove a team of horses with his mowing 
machine once around his field of grass, an acre 
in extent, rounding the corners; he then left his 
team to their own guidance, and attended to his 
other work, part of which took him out of sight 
from his mowing field; and when he returned, 
his horses had completed the mowing of the 
field, the work being as well done as though un- 
der the hand of a driver. Sensible horses, those. 


——_—_+o»—___ 


KNEW THE ASTRONOMER WELL.—A cockney 
conducted two ladies to an observatory to see 
an eclipse of the moon. They were too late—the 
eclipse was over, and the ladies were disappoint- 
ed. ‘O,’ exclaimed our hero, “don’t fret; I 
know the astronomer well; he is a very polite 
man, and I’m sure will begin again.” 


Aunt SALty was making bread, and we chil- 
dren were teasing her. Innocent of any inten- 
tion of punning, she thus addressed us: “Don’t 
be intruding upon my do-mains. Leave! I 
don’t need you. If you were well bred you 
would behave better. You can loaf somewhere 
else. 


Ay Irish footgman, who got a situation at the 
west end of London, on entering a room where 
there was a vase with golden fish, exclaimed, 
“Well, this is the first time ever saw red her- 
rings alive!” 

“Doctor, whenever I lean my head on my 
arm in this way, it pains me terribly. What 
shalli do?’ “Stop leaning your head on your 
arm in that way, madam.” 


Boy—Please, sir, tell me the time? 


Crusty 
Old Gente-Yes, you young dog, bedtime! 








In 1791 he removed to Dumfries, where they 


He is the proprictorf 


GOOD BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


LEE & SHEPARD, Bosron. 


OLIVER OPTIC'S LATEST BOOK, 
PALACE AND COTTAGE; 


—or— 


YounG AMERIOA IN FRANOE AND SWITZERLAND, 
16mo. Illustrated....... weucowes coos Gl 50. 
Being the fifth volume of 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign 
Lands. 16mo. Illustrated by Nast, Stevens, Per- 
kins and others. Per Vol...........ceeeeccscees «+. $150 


Outward Bound; or, Young America Afloat. 
Tenth edition. 

Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young America in 
Ireland and Scotland. 

Red Cross; or, Young America in England and 


a 

Dikes and Ditches; or, Young America in Hol- 
land and Belgium. 

Palace and Cottage; or, Young America in 
France and Switzerland. 


JUST COMPLETED: 
THE STARRY FLAG SERIES. 

Six vols. 48 illustrations. Per vol......... 1% 
The Starry Flag; or, The Young Fisherman of 

Cape Ann. 
Breaking Away; or, The Fortunes of a Student. 
ee Find; or, The Adventures of a Smart 

oy. 

Freaks of Fortune; or, Half Round the World. 


Make or Break; or, The Rich Man's Daughter. 
Down the River; or, Buck Bradford and his 
Tyrants. 





A BOOK EVERY SCHOOLBOY SHOULD READ. 
CHANGING BASE; 


Or what Edward Rice learnt. By Wm. Everett, 
author of “On the Cam;"* l6mo. Llustrated.$1 25 





BOY LIFE AWAY “DOWN EAST." 
ELM ISLAND STORIES. 


By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, author of “Good Old 
Times," “Sparticus to the Gladiators," &c., 
*&c. To be completed in 6 vols. I6mo. D- 
lustrated. Per Volume.......ccecceceeeee «» $125 

1. Lion Ben of Elm Island. 

2. Charlie Bell, the Walf of Elm Island. 





A NEW SERIES FOR GIRLS. 
PROVERB SERIES. 
By Mrs. M. E. Bradley and Miss Kato J. Necly. 





To be pleted in six 3 volumes 
now ready. 16mo. Illustrated. Per vol... $1 00 
COMPRISING : 
Birds of a Feather. 





Fine Feathers do not Make Fine Birds. 
Hand is that Hand Does. 





AN EXCELLENT SUNDAY SCHOOL SERIES. 
ALDEN JUVENILES. 


By Joseph Alden, D. D. 4vols. Ill. Per vol. .50 cts. 


Phe Cardinal Flower. Henry Ashton. 
The Lost Lamb. The Pighthearted Girl. 


THE HELPING HAND SERIES. 
By May Mannering. To be completed in six 
volumes. Illustrated. Per vol..........+++ $1 00 
Climbing the ae. 
‘avorite. 


1. 
2. 
3. The Cruise of the Dashaway. 
4. The Little Spaniard. 





“FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES.” 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 
By Sophie May, author of “Little Prudy.” To 
be completed in six vols. Ill. Per vol..... 15 cta- 
. Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother's. 
Dotty Dimple at Home. 
Dotty Dimple out West. 
Dotty Dimple at Play. 


Dotty Dimple at School. 
Dotty Dimple's Flyaway. 
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“THE UNAPPROACHABLE SERIES." 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. 


By Sophie May. Nowcomplete. Six volumes. 
Handsomely illustrated, in a neat box. Per 
VOIUME.......cerceccceees eevcee eocccccccccess 15 cta. 

1. Little Prudy. 

2. Little Prudy's Sister Susie. 

3. Little Prudy’s Captain Horace. 

4. Little Prady's Cousin Grace. 

5. Little Prudy's Story Book. 

“6 Little Prudy's Dotty Dimple. 


RELIGIOUS READING FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
CHRISTIAN GIFT BOOKS. 
Printed on tinted paper; bound in rich morocco cloth. 


GoLpEN TruTHS. By the author of “Words of 
Hope." 


Ato. Price......cccesecccececceeess $2 0° 


THE CROSS AND CROWN SERIES. 


Live's MorntneG; or, Counsel and Encourage- 
ment for Youthful Christians. By the au- 
thor of “Life’s Evening,” “Life's Quiet 
Hours,"’ etc. 4to. 

Lure's Evenine; or, Thoughts for the Aged. 
By the author of “Life's Morning,” “Life's 
Quiet Hours,"’ etc. 4to 

Live's Quiet Hovrs; being Quiet Hints for 
Teo and Old. By the author of “Life's 19 
Morning,"’ “Life's Evening,"’ etc. 4to 

“Live's Mornino,” “Lire'’s Everine,” and “LIPE's 
Quret Hours," are written in a vein of deep rell- 
gious fervor, by a writer of culture and experience, Le 
more fitting or beautiful works can be placed in the hands 
of the young, the middle aged, and the old, to teach the 
glory and beauty of Christian life. 


$1 0 
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Sold by ell booksellers and newsdealers, and sent a 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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THE largest ants in the world are called ayes 
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